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Senator McCarran. . . Inquiry Into Civil Rights 


(See People of the Week) 











G How Weapoor — 
the PLACK WiD0W” 


The Northrop P-61 “Black Widow” is a new warplane that will 


play its part in the present all-out push for victory. 


As the Army’s first functional night fighter, the Northrop 
“Black Widow” is equipped to handle the “night shift”. . . to 
guard newly won air-strips and beachheads . . . to intrude on 
the enemy’s own home ground and upset his plans for offense 


and defense . . . to destroy his planes. 


The P-61 “Black Widow”, product of Northrop know-how 
and craftsmanship, is the largest, most powerful pursuit plane 


in the skies. It has long range, great speed, fast climb. It is 


heavily armed. 


This new U.S. weapon was designed in cooperation with 
the Army Air Forces Matériel Command by the Northrop group. 
In the months ahead you'll hear more about this airplane, see 


more of it. The deadly “Black Widow’. The P-61. 


NORTHROP 


Designers ond Builders of the 
P-64 Black Widow’ MIGHT FIGHTER 


NORTHROP AIRCRAFT, INC. * NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA * MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC. 











Pot Lelong 


I These are the hands of one of Union Oil Company’s 
best drillers. There aren’t 800 others on the entire Pacific 
Coast that are as skilled in their particular work. Yet 
there is one thing missing from the picture above with- 
out which those hands would be commonplace... 


3 This one example shows how drastically the ma- 
chine age has altered American life. 75 years ago, almost 
any man could buy what simple tools he needed himself. 
Today, in many industries tools cost so much that the 
individual simply can’t finance them. 


5 Some countries form these pools by government 
Ownership. But in America we do it under legal agree- 
ments known as corporations, so we can preserve that 
all-important human incentive—competition. (31,375 peo- 
ple pooled their savings to finance Union’s operations.) 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM IS FREE ENTERPRISE 


Whats missing 
from this 
picture ? 


2 ...the proper tools. Give them a shovel, man’s oldest 
digging tool, and they couldn’t dig a hole much more 
than 100 feet deep. But put them at the controls of a mod- 
ern drilling rig, that costs from $40,000 to $250,000, and 
they can push a well down 5,000, 10,000, 15,000 feet! 


4 At Union Oil, for example, it has taken a gross in- 
vestment of $39,504 worth of rigs, refineries, ships, service 
stations, and so on, to provide an average employee with the 
“tools” he needs. The only way you can finance that kind 
of equipment is by pooling the money of a lot of people. 


6 Apparently our American method works best. For 
under the stimulation of this Free Competitive Enterprise 
System we have achieved the greatest industrial capacity 
—both for war and peace—and the highest standard of 
living any nation has known since the beginning of time 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and 
why American business functions. We hope you'll 
feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you 
have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Co., 
Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 











The March 
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Separation centers. The Army estab- 
lished at Fort Dix, N.J., the first of a 
number of separation centers designed to 
expedite discharges and simultaneously to 
aid discharged soldiers in readjusting them- 


selves to civilian life. The men are given 
vocational and other advice and help, re- 
ceive their final pay and the first install- 
ment of their mustering-out pay. Only 48 
hours is required from the time of a sol- 
dier’s arrival to his departure for home, in 
contrast with three weeks or more under 
previous procedures. The separation cen- 
ters will deal with men discharged for rea- 
sons other than physical disability 


Servicemen’s cash remittances. The 
Navy announced the creation of a cash re- 
mittance service through which sailors, 
Army men serving in predominantly naval 
areas and civil employes may send money 
from outside the United States to desig- 
nated recipients within this country. The 
minimum amount is $10 and larger sums 


must be multiples of five. War Bonds also 


may be sent through the service 


Mail to war prisoners. A special air- 
mail letter card to speed mail to prisoners 
of war is being made available by the Post 
Office Department. The card is designed to 
neet mailing restrictions of the German 
Government. It also may be used in writ- 
ng to prisoners of the Japanese, but with 
the restriction, imposed by Japan. that the 
letter may not exceed 24 words 
Waste kitchen fats. The Office of Price 
Administration said that, despite the recent 
changes in rationing. housewives would 
continue to be paid two red points and four 
cents for each pound of waste kitchen fats 


turned in at food stores. 


Union certification. The National La- 
bor Relations Board proposed an amend- 
ment to its regulations giving an employe 
the right to ask for a determination of 
whether a union previously certified as the 
bargaining agent of his employes still has 


OF The News 





a majority membership. Under the amend- 
ment, an employer could ask a deter- 
mination if involved in a labor dispute 
pending before a federal agency. The 
amendment would expire at the end of the 
war. NLRB said it would hold a hearing 
May 19 on adoption of the amendment. 


Army bue'get. President Roosevelt asked 
Congress for $49.283.916,500 for the Army 
for the fiscal year beginning next July, as 
compared with $71.500,000,000 approved 
by Congress for the present fiseal year 


Oil production. Production of crude oil 
in the U.S. reached a new daily high of 
$.518,550 barrels in the week ended May 6 
The previous peak was 4,436,000 barrels 
daily in the week closed last November 13 


Japanese plane losses. Secretary of 
War Stimson said the Army had destroyed 
nearly 5,000 Japanese airplanes from the 
attack on Pearl Harbor through March 7, 
1944. and lost only 1,414 of its own 


Public debt. The House passed a bill au- 
thorizmg a top limit of $240,000,000,000 
for the national debt. The present limit is 
$210,000,000,000, and the debt, constantly 
rising due to the cost of the war, now is 
above $185,000,000,000. It is estimated 
that it will go close to $300,000,000,000 by 
the end of the war 


War surpluses. The Surplus War Prop- 
erty Administration issued Regulation No 
1, designed to inform Government agen- 
cies holding surplus war goods of pro- 
cedures to be followed in disposing of such 
goods. The regulation also laid down in 
some detail the classifications of goods to 
be handled by each disposal agency 
Meanwhile, the Treasury Procurement 
Division, in charge of selling surplus con- 
sumer goods, offered for sale 578 new auto 
mobiles and 5,000,000) square feet — of 
tanned sheep shearlings. The cars are to 
be sold by negotiation with dealers. Bids 
will be esked for sale of the shearlings 
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RIGHT OFF THE SHIP! . 


Your modern kitchen comes by sea. In its stainless-steel | 
and chromium-finished fixtures and fittings is chrome ore 
shipped from Asia Minor. Chrome goes into paint, too, 


Vou are the world’s most international 


shopper. In normal times, thousands 
of seagoing merchant ships bring you 
things to eat or wear or use. And the 
same ships take U. S. products to sell 
overseas — business that makes jobs 
and adds to payrolls in every state. 
Yet for years, America lacked 
shipping enough to assure this vital 
exchange of goods. In the brilliant 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, aptly 
named the “Magna Charta of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine,” Congress recog- 


nized the danger, calling for a large, 


and into dyes for curtains and towels, 


efficient, U. 


“constructed inthe U.S.,manned witha 


S.-flag merchant marine 


trained and efficient citizen personnel” 
. . . “owned and operated under the 
U.S. flag by citizens” .. . and “capable 
of serving as a naval or military auxil- 
iary in time of war.” 

Pearl Harbor caught us with the 
Act’s program only begun. But today, 
with huge war-built fleets, our country 
has merchant shipping enough to hold 
our rightful place on the seas. Under 
the able direction of the Maritime 
Commission and the War Shipping 


American Exp 
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Administration, the U. S. merchant 
marine has been reborn. 

In this rebirth, American Export 
Lines has added fine, fast ships and 
trained American crews. Today, war 
dictates American Export operations 
... and all our experience in trading 
with countries from Portugal to 
Turkey, from Morocco to India, is help- 
ing supply Democracy’s fronts. But 


when peace comes, what you and other 





Americans want to buy or sell abroad 





will determine our cargoes and ports 





of call. 


orf Lines {| E 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 4 


American Export Airlines, too, with giant flying boats, are shortening the supply lines to our fighting mer 














POWER TO WAGE WAR 
AND TO SERVE PEACE 


ROM the very beginning, GM 
_gonvtioe have been tested in the 
crucible of war. They power tanks, 
heavy gun tractors and bulldozers; 
submarines and subchasers; invasion 
boats and lighters. And everywhere, 
always, these weapons are proving 
worthy of the fine fighting men who 


are using them. 


That is because GM Diesel opera- 
tion is based on simple and sound 
mechanical principles. GM Diesel 
construction is exceptionally 
strong and uniformly precise— 
the way General Motors always 
builds 


When normal life and living are re- 
sumed, GM Diesels will be as ready 
to step back into private life and 
resume service in peace as they were 
to go to war. And you will find 
them as capable of sure, reliable, 
low-cost performance on the tough- 
est jobs at home as they are on 
fighting fronts the world over. 
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POWER 























America's farms are going to need 
GM Diesel power for their trac- 
tors. This sure, reliable, low-cost 
source of power will go far toward 
solving some of the farmer's most 
vexing problems. And not the 
least of these problems is to get 
more work done, faster and at 
lower cost in labor and mechani- 
cal power. GM Diesels will help. 








LOCOMOTIVES «.. oo vice i gscscecee 


ENGINES. .15 to 250 .P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 


GENERAL MOTORS ENGINES ...150 to 2000 H.P....... CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Lo Gronge, Mil. 
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Here is the basic reason why everything is to be thrown into the try for an 
early decision in Europe, why the new offensive will be all out..... 

Russia is war-weary, very tired, using up great reserves of energy. 

England, is tired, worn by five years of war strain, anxious for a decision. 

China, on the other side of the world, is down, and nearly out. 

Result is that more and more of the war load will fall on U.S. if decision 
is delayed. This will be the only country with the great reserve strength, 
with the power that will be required to win the wars in both oceans. 

Of course: Germany is war-weary, too. She has been fighting five years. 
Her losses have been heavy. It has been two years since a major victory. Bomb- 
ing is bringing attack to her home territory, adding to what must be great strain. 

Everything suggests that the next few months can be decisive in Europe. 

If they are not, then only U.S. power will stand in the way of a stalemate. 
Bulk of any fighting in 1945 would have to be done by U.S. armies and air forces. 
That's true of the Far East as well as of Europe. 











This much is obvious, now that war is entering its showdown stage: 

Russia will emerge from war badly hurt, will be years regaining strength. 

Britain will have used up reserves, will not again be the power she was. 

China will be prostrate, will face internal divisions. 

Germany will be broken, divided up, occupied. Japan will be destroyed or 
almost so; France, weak, divided; Italy, very weak and torn by internal strife. 

So: U.S. will be incomparably the world's greatest power; will dominate the 
seas, hold power in the air; will possess industry of amazing productive power. 
U.S. financial resources will be vast, its living standards will be high. 

From a power point of view, this country will be a geopolitician's dream. 

What's more, the world will look to U.S. for leadership, will be ready to 
follow the line that this country takes up. There has never been an opportunity 
like it to reshape the world, to remove some causes that lead to wars. 

Trouble is that U.S. is hesitating; is unsure of its own desires; is tending 
again to be fearful of any bold moves in world affairs; is unaware of its own 
Strength, of the hunger in the world for new and strong leadership. 

U.S. tendency in approaching postwar problems is to be wary, cautious, to 
suspect that this country may be outsmarted and outtraded again. There is a 
minimum of imagination and daring, a maximum of suSpicion and caution. 

In detail, we tell you on page 13 where negotiations on postwar now stand. 

Big question is whether this country now is to take the lead in promoting a 
broad program of collaboration among all nations or whether it is to try to build 
its own narrow sphere of influence, forcing other nations to try to do the same. 











In the war itself.....Invasion tempo is stepping up rapidly. 

Air invasion is approaching its maximum tempo; is to be sustained. 
Offensive on land is under way in Italy. That's just the first move. 
Russia soon should be set. June has been starting month of moves in Russia. 
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Peace offensives are starting. Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Finland are 
given their chance to get out. They probably will not take it right away. 

In a word, the heat is beginning now to be put on. 

Then: At some time this summer or autumn the first break will come. One of 
Hitler's satellites will give up, as Italy did. It will be more difficult this 
time to localize any surrender, more difficult than in Italy to keep its effect 
from becoming cumulative. Big break this time, as last, may come in the East. 


Mr. Roosevelt is set to try to call the tune in 1944 political campaign. 

He will szvek to soft-pedal domestic issues, to quiet arguments, to get the 
nation's mind off things that irritate. Orders are out to that effect. 

{dea is to dodge issues where they can be dodged, to delay where delay is 
possible, to avoid every controversy that can be avoided. Rations will be 
eased where at all possible. Controls will be relaxed here and there. 

And: Mr. Roosevelt intends to make no real re-election campaign. There is 
to be no barnstorming if it can be avoided. There are no radio plans. There is 
likely to be no recognition of any opponent. Emphasis will be on the war. 

That's the situation G.0.P.'s Dewey will face. He may have to compete with 
a violent and fast-moving phase of the war for public attention. His campaign 
may be complicated by events, by moods and situations that cannot now be foreseen. 

Resulting outlook is this: 

If Germany is defeated by November, Dewey's outlook could be bright. 

If Germany is not defeated by November, Dewey's chances may not be so good. 














In the immediate situation.....Under new draft rules: 

If you're under age 26 and physically fit, deferment is improbable. That 
now goes for men on as well as off farms. Draft boards are combing farms. 

If aged 26 through 29 and interested in deferment, you will have to be 
listed as a "necessary man" in an “essential industry." And: You will need to 
make sure that Form 42-A is filed requesting deferment in Class 2-A or 2-B. If 


you do not get out of Class 1-A, you can be called before men under age 26 are 
exhausted. 








If aged 30 through 37 and interested in deferment, you will need to work in 
an industry your local draft board regards as "essential." You need not be a 
"necessary man" in that industry. But: You will need to make sure that Form 
42-B is filed; that you are classed 2-A or 2=-B and not 1-A by your local board. 

There is every prospect that _ men now to be classed 2-A or 2-B, if aged 30 or 
over and not yet in service, will not be drafted during the present war. 

However: Local draft boards will have the final say. They're the ones who 
will determine whether a man aged 26 or over should stay home or go to war. If 
you do not get out of Class 1-A and are physically fit, you probably go to war. 








In the ontlook for civilians... 


Food: Demand for beef and pork exceeds supply. So: Without rationing, it 
is to be more of a scramble for housewives to keep the larder filled once present 
accumulated surpluses are exhausted. Rationing could be forced again by autumn. 

Clothing: Situation in some types of cotton goods is becoming acute. 
are tending to get out of hand in women's and children's wear. 

Gasoline: Gas rations can be regarded as on a month-to-month basis. If in- 
vasion goes better than expected, civilians might get slightly larger rations. 
If things do not go so well, military probably will not modify demands. 

Travel: There will not be a system of travel certificates or formal use of 
priorities. But: Travel this summer can be more uncomfortable than ever. 

Vacations: You need to exercise some care in making vacation plans, to be 
sure that you can get where you want to go and can return. 


Prices 


See also pages 15, 20, 53. 
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FASTER STRETCH-BENDING OF AIRCRAFT PARTS THE WORLD’S LARGEST NON-RIGID AIRSHIP 
is made’ possible by the ROTO-STRETCHER, a new 
development of the Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. 
This machine forms strips, extrusions and bent-up sec- perience and practice in the improvement of aircraft 
tions of any cross-sectional configuration into smooth design and construction methods have enabled 
contours of predetermined shape with minimum time ' 


—the Navy’s new M-1—is a product of Goodyear’s 
thirty years of pioneering in aeronautics. Long ex- 


Goodyear Aircraft to produce large numbers of patrol 


and labor. It leaves no wrinkles, eliminates costly hand- | airships for the wartime emergency. And the record 
work. Bends are set permanently; springback is of Goodyear-built airships in safeguarding convoys 
negligible, resulting in practically 100% uniformity, : without a single loss from submarine attacks attests 
Parts of extremely small radii are readily formed and 2 the effectiveness of the airship, while their intensive 
contours up to 360° are possible. It’s a major contri- operations attest the soundness of pstmt 
bution to aircraft mass production. Goodyear construction. JAAR 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK ‘, > 
WITH WAR BONDS Pouce ™ 








4 days out—4 days back—and the weather be damned! 





“Tired? Vilsaylam! You'd know, if you’d ever 
F. flown a 200-mile-per-hour cargo plane in from the 
Orient for the Air Service Command.” He was only 22 
years old, this Liberator Express pilot. He’d just brought 
his ship in — the end of a round-trip run on the longest air- 
freight haul in the world. From India, 14,000 miles away, 
to Patterson Field, outside Dayton, Ohio! 





Ss Each Liberator Express carries many tons of high- 
’ priority cargo — aircraft parts and supplies urgently 
needed by American airmen based halfway around the 


world. Magnetos, fuel pumps, jungle kits, propellers, start- 


ers, aircraft engines, radios, and other vital accessories. 
“It’s a rugged run,” the pilots say. “But our combat flyers 
are doing a terrific job out there — and how they need the 
stuff we take ’em!” 





Day in, day out, the huge, long-range Liberator 
Express transports roar down this Ohio runway and 
streak southward to Brazil’s hump, then across to Africa, 
and on to the very fringe of Jap-held Burma. The boys who 
fly this shuttle run 


¢ 


in all kinds of weather call it the 


8-day “Pony Express,” — 4 days out, 4 days back. 





Dramatic as the India run is, it’s only one of the 
* ways in which we're solving the stupendous problem 
of supply for United States air bases the world over. Every 
day, thousands of tons of supplies are loaded into freight 
cars and trucks at huge Air Service Command warehouses 
scattered over the U.S.A. The furious temvo of Allied 
aerial warfare calls for miracles of transportation, not only 
by air, but over highway, by rail, and on the sea. 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
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Boxes and crates, brought by truck and train, are 

¢ lowered into the holds of waiting ships. Often, part 

f the cargo consists of fighter planes which have been 

flown from factory to dock. Partly dismantled, they are 

lashed down on girder-like false decks for delivery over- 

seas. Our constant and gigantic torrent of transoceanic 

hipping is truly bridge of supply which is taking us 
closer and closer to Victory. 








6 The plane, the train, the truck, and the ship must 
¢ team up together to help rebuild the peacetime 
orld, just as they are working together to win the war. In 
fact, transportation will be a vital key to postwar peace 
d prosperity. 
But the plane will also have a second role to fulfill. For 
» long reach and overwhelming might of American air 


power can well become this freedom-loving nation’s most 


1 





effective force for ensuring a lasting peace. 


Quick Facts for Air-Minded Readers 


New role for the “Cat” — Although designed as a Navy 
patrol bomber, the Consolidated Vultee long-range Catalina 
flying boat is also being used as a transport, flying natural 
rubber out of South America. 


Now your War Bonds buy more Bombers — In the 1943 fiscal 
year Consolidated Vultee has made savings of $251,000,000, 
which have been passed on to the government in voluntary 
cash refunds and price reductions and reserves for further 
refunds. This saving came about through new operating econ- 
omies and efficient use of manpower, which enabled the com- 
pany to turn out more planes for Jess money. 


North Atlantic Shuttle — It is reported that flights across the 
North Atlantic, in both directions, are now running more 
than 1000 a week. 
. . . 

For Distinguished Service — Though operating with only about 
half their prewa: equipment in °43, the airlines of America 
flew 37,639,000 ton-miles of mail (a gain of 78%)... 15,774,- 
000 ton-miles of express (a gain of 34°) 1,540,000,000 
passenger miles (a gain of 10°). 


Consolidated Vultee is the largest builder 


of airplanes in the world. 





No spot on earth is more 
than 60 hours’ flying time 
from your local airport 











From “Flying Jeeps’ to Leviathans of the air — The 
planes shown below were all designed and developed 
by Consolidated Vultee. When peace comes, the company 
will be in a position to provide the postwar equivalent of 
such planes, from small, privately owned ‘‘air flivvers’’ to 


huge, transoceanic cargo-and-passenger planes 


LIBERATOR 4-engine bomber LIBERATOR EXPRESS... transport 
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CORONADO... patrol bomber CATALINA... patrol bomber 


| ae 


i) 
VENGEANCE.. .dive bomber VALIANT... basic trainer 
A = 
ces f <x ay 
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RELIANT... navigational trainer SENTINEL...’/Flying Jeep*’ 








San Diego, Calif 
Vultee Field, Calif 
Fairfield, Calif. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


AIRCRAFT 


Fort Worth, Texas 


New Orleans, La 


Louisville, Ky. Allentown, Pa. 
Wayne, Mich Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Dearborn, Mich Miami, Fla. 
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INSUROK 
has exceptional 
tensile strength” 


@ Many a product designer has heaved 
a sigh of relief upon learning that 
INSUROK is a combination of “‘beauty 
arid the beast’’—that it not only has an at- 
tractive appearance but also has ample 
tensile strength to meet the requirements 
of scores of postwar products. 

Because INSUROK is also light in 
weight, it is being used in dozens of war- 
time products, today—will provide com- 
petitive advantages for other types of 
products, tomorrow. 

INSUROK, Molded and Laminated, is 
made in a wide range of grades and types 
— with combinations of characteristics 
which make it the preferred material for 
innumerable electrical, chemical, mechan- 
ical and decorative applications. Richard- 
son Plasticians will be glad to work with 
you or your designer in determining the 
type of INSUROK best suited to your 
needs. Write for complete information. 





Unless users are going to ‘baby’ your 
product, it may be advisable to give 
it the advantages of INSUROK’S 
high tensile strength. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN probably take the tax con- 
cession allowed for income paid in one 
but a five-year period 
if the payment is for any 60-month pe- 
riod. The Tax Court of the U.S 
this relief in the case of an attorney's fee 
for services from May, 1934, to May. 1939. 


year earned over 


allow ed 


YOU CANNOT, apparently, reduce the 
status of a returned veteran m your plant 
because a nonveteran employe feels en- 
titled to a promotion to the veteran’s po- 
This is 


the effect of instructions issued by Selec- 


sition because of higher seniority 


tive Service System for the guidance of its 
own administrators. 


YOU CANNOT, as a manufacturer, in- 
crease the price lines of your handbags 
after June 15 without special authoriza- 
Office of Price Administration 
placed a limitation on the highest price line 


tion. has 
at which manufacturers may deliver hand- 
bags after June 15. Excluded from the or- 
der are luggage, billfolds, coin purses, sew- 


ing kits, waterproof bags and cosmetic kits. 


YOU CAN obtain priorities assistance 
from the WPB if you need rayon fabric to 


fill accepted orders for garments covered 


WPB promises this as- 


sistance to keep export goods flowing. 


by export orders. 


YOU CAN, as the 


restaurant or other feeding establishment, 


yperator of a new 
obtain reserve allotments of rationed toods 
equal to 15 days’ supply. This inventory 
is allowed in a special order of OPA, 


YOU CANNOT, as an official of a tax- 


exempt organization, fail to report the 
1943 income of that organization by Au- 
gust 15. The Treasury has extended the 


time of filing reports, required under the 
present tax law, until that date. 


YOU CAN now use chromium and 
nickel, or alloys of these metals, to manu- 
facture mdustrial instruments, regulators 
and control valves. Restrictions on the use 


of these metals have been lifted by WPB. 


YOU CAN probably raise the price on 
baled Southern pine wood excelsior if vou 
are a distributor. Ceiling prices on such ex 
celsior have been raised from $2 to $6.50 a 
ton for distributors in 12 States 


YOU CANNOT safely label your cigars 
as “Havana” cigars when they are not 


manufactured im Cuba. Federal Trade 
Commission refuses to let cigar manu- 
facturers make such representations for 


cigars that are not Cuban-made. 


YOU CAN, perhaps. make an agree- 
ment with your employes on a bonus plan 
without having the bonus regarded as part 
of base pay for overtime purposes under 
the Wage and Hour Law. A federal district 
holds that such an 
an employer and his workers for 
an incentive 


court agreement be- 
tween 
bonus did not force the in- 


clusion of the bonus in regular rates of pay. 


YOU CANNOT expect any early in- 
crease m= civilian butter supplies. War 
Food Administration orders 40 per cent 


of May butter production and 50 per cent 
of June 
direct war uses 


production to be set aside for 


YOU CANNOT fail to use the dollars- 
and-cents ceilings established for produe- 
‘otton products if you make 
gray soft-filled sheetings and flannels. 
OPA issues this regulation 


ers’ sales of 


YOU CAN perhaps accumulate profits 
for the purpose of expanding your busi- 
without subject to the 
unreasonable ac- 
cumulations. The Tax Court so holds in 
a company’s surplus in- 
creased from $34,000, in 1938, to $252, 
000, in 1940, during which time the con- 
cern was expanding. 


ness becoming 


corporation surtax for 


one Case W here 


YOU CAN expect higher costs in can- 
ning and packing asparagus. OPA, at the 
request of WFA, has granted an increase 
of % cent a pound to growers’ prices of 
asparagus in all areas except California. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth i detail. Tue Unirep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material, 
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HURDLES FOR POSTWAR TRADE: 
WHERE AIMS OF ALLIES CLASH 


Conflict of Views on Finance, Commerce, Air Rights and Bases 


U. S.-British-Soviet bargains 
in the making. Trend toward 
world political organization 


issues that 
concern how the postwar world is to be 


Trading now is started on 


run. First propositions are being made, first 
concessions given, first bargains struck. 

Bargaining, under way or soon to be un- 
der way, is directed at finding answers to 
problems of world organization, aviation 
rights, trade policy, money stabilization, 
world investment, military bases, oil, rub- 
ber, shipping, commodity price stabiliza- 
tion, Lend-Lease settlement. 

In that bargaining, Britain seeks to pro- 
mote her interests, U.S. to promote her 
interests, Russia hers. Each nation has her 
cards to play. Each seeks to win. 

The task that negotiators now face is to 


MEN OF THE EMPIRE 


try to find a basis for reconciling the in- 
terests of the big powers and of the smaller 
nations. If interests can be reconciled and 
1.$., Britain and Rus- 
sia, the way then may be opened for a 


bargains struck by l 


period of development and prosperity after 
the war. If bargains cannot be struck, the 
way may be left open to future irritations, 
new economic difficulties, clashes of inter- 
ests, an eventual World War III. 

At the moment, much of the bargaining 
is between the U.S. and Britain. Talks, 
such as those of Under Secretary of State 


Edward Stettinius, Jr., in London, are 


informal and preliminary. Next will come 
the informal talks with Russia. Later on, 
the bargains being struck now will be con- 
sidered at a series of general conferences. 

On the basis of bargaining to date, it is 
possible to report progress in several fields. 
Viewpoints on some issues are not as far 
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Peter Fraser John Curtin Winston Churchill The King Mackenzie King Jan Smuts 
. . . each nation has her cards to play 
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apart as they when negotiations 


started. There is more official hope that 


were 


agreement on several broad policies can be 
reached before the German war ends. 

The situation, as it is shaping up on 
vital issues is described in what follows. 

World political organization. The 
trend is rather strongly toward the U.S. 
viewpoint that postwar security should be 
attained through a general organization of 
nations, rather than by large-nation dom 
ination through spheres of influence. Can- 
ada supported this viewpoint in the con- 
ference of British Prime Ministers. Russia 
is veering to the U.S. view. Therefore, 
definite results may come from the efforts 
of Secretary of State Cordell Hull to set up 
a United Nations Council to take the place 
of the old League of Nations. 

Trade policy. Britain favors a controlled 
system of trade, in order to make sure that 
she exports as much as she imports. She is 
interested in wider use of cartels, with di- 
vision of markets, limitation of supplies 
and fixing of prices. She wants to keep 
“Empire preference,” under which she and 
the Dominions give each other trading ad- 
vantages. The U 


cartels and to trading blocs among nations. 


.S. is strongly opposed to 


This Government wants to see trade freed 
of restrictions. The British are letting 
it be known they will go along with the 
2. 


will co-operate with them in other ways 


ideas on trade, provided the U.S. 


Currency and investment. One field in 
which the British recognize that they are 
weak is in currency and investment. They 
have little gold. They have had to sacrifice 
foreign holdings. They no longer dominate 
the money markets of the world. There- 
fore, in return for trade concessions that 
they are prepared to make, they expect the 
U.S. to join in stabilizing currencies along 
the lines of the plan recently drawn up by 
experts of 34 nations. And they insist that 
along with this plan must go a dynamic 
policy of world investment. They say Brit- 
ain became the leader of the 
world 100 years ago by following an ad- 
venturous investment policy aimed at de- 


financial 


i3 














ADOLF BERLE 
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EDWARD STETTINIUS 


. .. bargains made in London will have to be certified in Congress 


veloping world resources, and now it is 
vital for Britain and the whole world that 
the U.S. do the same. 

Aviation rights. In the field of aviation, 
both Britain and the U.S. are agreed on 
giving all planes the right to fly anywhere 
and to land anywhere for refueling and re- 
pairs. It is in respect to commercial air 
traffic that ideas of the two countries di- 
verge. The British have favored creation 
of an “international air authority,” with 
power to regulate rates, subsidies and fre- 
quencies of flights. Such far-reaching reg- 
ulation has been opposed by Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Adolf Berle, Jr., speaking 
for the U.S. This country has favored let- 
ting each government negotiate on com- 
mercial routes with whatever other gov- 
ernment is concerned. Now, Lord Beaver- 
brook says that the U.S. plan is “reluc- 
tantly” being accepted by Britain. He also 
says that Mr. Berle has promised that the 
U.S. will make transport planes available 
to Britain in the period after the war. 

Shipping. Britain is fearful of losing her 
piace in the world’s carrying trade, and is 
asking the U.S. for ships to replace her 
war losses. This question remains to be set- 
tled. The U.S. insists on having an ade- 
quate merchant marine to support her own 
fleet, on carrying as much as 50 per cent 
of her foreign trade in her own ships. 
U.S. argument is that Britain, Norway 
and the Netherlands can retain a share in 
the carrying trade of the future by tak- 
ing over the business formerly done by 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 

Communications. Here, Britain’s bar- 
gaining position is based on her system 
of Empire preference in cable and wireless 
rates. This country’s bargaining position 
is based on the widespread wireless net- 
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work she has built for military use dur- 
ing this war, and the fact that she is pro- 
posing to play a larger part in the postwar 
communications field. To determine what 
that part should be, the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee is about to make a 
survey. The British are intimating that 
they might do away with their discrimina- 
tory rate system. It is doubtful if the U.S. 
will be content in postwar to see communi- 
cation by radio, telephone and telegraph 
dominated by some other nation. 

Oil. On the oil question, the U.S. view- 
point is prevailing. As in other export 
trade, the British are accustomed to cartel 
arrangements. However, in the preliminary 
talks just completed, the British agreed 
with U.S. officials that world oil produc- 
tion should be expanded in step with an 
expanding world demand, that equal rights 
should be granted to buyers everywhere, 
that oil resources should be conserved, and 
that wasteful competition should be 
avoided through orderly marketing. An 
international advisory commission is pro- 
posed, but no closely organized oil cartel 
is in prospect. Later in the year, a general 
oil conference will be held, to which Russia, 
China, France and others will be invited. 

Rubber. As to rubber, the British are 
pressing for an understanding with the 
U.S. concerning the future relationship 
between U.S. synthetic rubber and the 
netural rubber of the Far East. President 
Roosevelt has declared against artificial 
support of synthetic rubber through a 
tariff. Nevertheless, some synthetic produc- 
tion will be continued for special uses, and, 
in any case, the existence of U.S. syn- 
thetic rubber factories will give this coun- 
try a club to keep down the price of 
natural rubber. Britain may be forced to 


hold prices under 12 cents a pound, against 
20 cents in prewar, if she expects a large 
market in the U.S. for her crude rubber. 

Military bases. Plans are being discussed 
with both the British and the Russians for 
the internationalizing of strategic zones, 
such as the Dardanelles and the Skagerrak. 
Also, the British favor some United Na- 
tions arrangement under which the various 
countries would have access to one an- 
other’s bases. They are opposed, however, 
to giving the U.S. complete sovereignty 
over bases constructed with U.S. money 
on British-owned land. This country is not 
asking for that sovereignty. There is much 
stress on internationalizing some of the key 
strategic bases of the world, as at Dakar, 
in French Indo-China, etc. 

Cards each nation holds. In the give- 
and-take between the U.S., Britain, and 
Russia, each has strong bargaining points. 
sritain has advantages in possession of 
strategic areas and in the possibility of 
Empire trade preference. The U. S. has ad- 
vantages in her economic and financial 
strength, and in the big quantities of 
planes and ships she built. Russia also has 
advantages of size, resources and military 
strength. Tentative agreements now being 
reached are largely governed by the relative 
bargaining power of the three nations. 
Each has the alternative to “go it alone” if 
the bargains are unsatisfactory. 

For the U.S., all these arrangements 
must run the gantlet of congressional ap- 
proval. Congress is finding that this coun- 
try does not hold all the cards, and that, 
if the U.S. is to have her way on some 
points, must be made on 
others. Therefore, Congress, as well as the 
executive branch, is certain to have a part 
in the give-and-take process now going on. 
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OUR SECRET ALLIES: 
THE UNDERGROUND AT WORK 


Europe’s ‘Fifth Column’ as a Menace to Hitler’s Inner Defenses 


Organized groups that 
are ready to turn invasion 
into a pincer maneuver 


Invasion of Europe is being helped on 
its way by the biggest “fifth column” ever 
known. Once, Hitler 
Nazis who undermined the 
countries that he had picked for conquest. 


Was aided by local 


defenses of 


Now. the shoe is on the other foot. Today, 
the conquered millions are inside the Ger- 
man Army’s lines. Among those millions, 
America, Britain and Russia have a host 
of secret allies. 

Everything has changed since Hitler’s 
marched in and installed their 
quisling governments. Then, there were 
only the huge numbers of patriots, without 


armies 


leaders and without organization, many 
scurrying into hills and cellars. Now, the 
new “fifth column” still is a ragged and 
motley crew, lacking the appearance and 
heavy weapons of a modern army. 

But today these secret allies of America 
and Britain have grouped themselves in- 
to forces so dangerous as to spread alarm 
among Germany’s commanders. Those 
commanders now know that, when Ger- 
many is put up against a desperate crisis 
with heavy action on all fronts, the Ger- 
man Army is going to be sabotaged, and 
harassed and attacked in the rear by the 
vengeful big “fifth column.” 

Every captive country has an organized 
underground, with recognized local lead- 
ers, close connection with governments-in- 
exile, and central leadership by the Allied 
high command as to military operations. 
There is constant communication by radio 
between leaders in London and the rank 
and file. Each organization has its sabo- 
tage force, its and its armed 
, sometimes running into the hundreds 
of thousands, The underground press in- 


agitators 
fore 


cludes thousands of newspapers, constant- 
ly spreading the word to rise and fight after 


the invasion gets going. Underground spies 


. ii ree 
telp keep the Allies informed of every 
German move, An “underground railway” 


rescues Allied airmen, moves them to Eng- 
land, and shuttles agents of the 
ground around as needed. 
Suddenly, an intense struggle is center- 
ing around this “fifth column.” On one 
side of that struggle, the Nazis’ spies and 
gunmen are trying to disrupt and defeat 


under- 
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the underground before Germany ’s energies 
are monopolized by war on all fronts. The 
game is to trick or trap the underground 
into premature betrayal. Fake orders have 
been radioed, underground newspapers 
have been counterfeited, Gestapo agents 
Allied have 
dropped by parachute with false instruc- 
effort to smoke out the 
underground and to smash it now. 

On the other side in that struggle, Al- 
lied leaders are striving to hold the under 


disguised as airmen been 


tions, all in an 


ground system under cover. Warnings from 
leaders in London tell the members to act 
only in response to orders from recognized 
voices over the radio 

The Germans are genuinely excited by 
the prospect that an internal crisis will 
complicate the external crisis of invasion 
A new wave of shootings of hostages be 
trays their nervousness. Here are some 
things they seem to fear the most: 

Attacks by guerrilla armies are certain 
in France and Yugoslavia and are probable 
elsewhere. An army called the Maquis in 
the mountains of South Central and South- 
eastern France is said to number 250,000. 
The French Committee of National Lib- 
eration has set up a special organization to 
co-ordinate the operations of this army 





with the invasion. Supply lines have been 
opened by plane and parachute to this 
army and to the forces of Marshal Tito in 
Yugoslavia. Both guerrilla armies have de 
feated every Nazi attempt to smash them. 

These that 


bristles with new troubles for the Germans 


armies create a_ situation 


The guerrillas tie down more and more 
German troops just when those troops are 
needed most urgently at the front. They 
threaten to cut the Danube River, the 
Balkan railroads and other supply lines of 
the Nazis. and 
wells providing Germany with the copper 
oil that 
have become vital to her since the retreat 


Supply routes and mines 


manganese, nickel, chrome ane 
from Russia and the loss of neutral sources 
under Allied pressure are within striking 


distance of guerrilla forces. Those forces 
confront Germany with the necessity of 
fighting a war within a war. 

A general strike may sweep through 
captive Europe when invasion gets going. 
Already there is something of a sitdown 
Production of steel in France is down to 60 
per cent of capacity, and is almost as low 
in Belgium. Defense output is cut one half 
in Northern Italy. In Holland, Denmark 
and Norway, defense workers loaf on the 
job. In the Balkans, systematic hiding of 
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THE MAQUIS OF FRANCE 
e « - the hunted turned hunter 
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ROMMEL AT THE ATLANTIC WALL 
Has he a defense against hate? 


food by peasants is an unsolved problem 
for the Nazi armies. Poland is a mixture of 
active and passive resistance. A slowdown 
of the booming war industries of Czecho- 
slovakia would be a blow to Germany. 

A general strike, synchronized with inva- 
sion, might tie the much-bombed railroad 
system into a knot and paralyze the econ- 
omy of captive Europe. Such a situation 
could disorganize the whole German outer 
defense and compel disastrous retreats. 

Systematic sabotage would thrive on 
such a confused internal situation. Again, 
the railroad system that is so vital to the 
Germans is a natural target. Already sabo- 





tage is credited with cutting Europe’s rail 
traffic 1 per cent. That 1 per cent, due to 
the uncanny accuracy of the saboteurs’ in- 
formation, often turns out to include the 
most critical-items of war. 

Trouble in Germany itself, which the 
Germans until now had thought they could 
avoid, suddenly has become a problem. The 
cause of that problem is the presence of 12,- 
000,000 foreign workers in Germany. For 
the first time, the underground system ap- 
parently has penetrated into Germany it- 
self, making connections with foreign work- 
ers and prisoners. There also are first 
definite signs of a German underground 


BELGIANS AT THE GESTAPO WALL 
Their arms are ready for D-day 
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system. Russia is understood to have been 
busy on this development. 

In the captive countries as well as within 
the Reich, Germany is getting ready to 
shoot it out with the “fifth column.” Ey- 
erywhere in Nazi Europe, swarms of Ges- 
tapo agents are on the job, working hand 
in glove with the local police of Germany 
or of the quisling governments. 

In Germany itself, more than 1,000,000 
specially trained Nazi soldiers of Heinrich 
Himmler’s SS or Elite Guards are depend- 
ed on to mow down actual insurrection. 
In France, the Vichy Government hag 
raised a militia of about 30,000 men, has 
created a kind of vigilante group among 
wealthy French Nazis and land owners, 
and has recruited special undercover police. 

Right now the struggle is an invisible 
one between the German underground and 
the Allied underground. But all signs in- 
dicate that the stage of general shooting 
is getting close. Machine guns are set up 
to cover the strategic streets and cross- 
roads. There have been hints that Ger- 
many is preparing to make the first use of 
gas in this war against the “fifth column.” 

But Germany’s open preparations are a 
confession that her commanders now know 
they are face to face with the menace of a 
general revolt of the conquered peoples. 
To keep control up to the time the German 
face to face with a 
crisis is one thing. But, when first flames 
of the Allies’ opening offensive in Italy 
have spread to all other fronts, maintain- 
ing control will be a different kind of job. 

The real test will come when operations 
planned during Lieut. Gen. Mark Clark’s 
visit to Washington are in full swing, and 
when Russia’s drive from the east and the 
operations on the western front combine 
into a general offensive. 

Then the shaky conditions in Europe 
will give the Allies’ “fifth column” its big 
chance. That chance undoubtedly will be 
magnified by every break-through of the 
German front. Patriots, trained in sabo- 
tage, in inciting riot, in overthrowing the 
police, will have their opportunity. The 
rank and file of the police themselves may 
help. The arms, the hidden 
armies and the secret leaders then can 


armies are brought 


ce meealed 


come out and fight. 

And with the radio to tell the Allied 
high command of every successful upris- 
ing, and with huge forces of Allied air- 
borne troops available to descend by glider 
and parachute on any interior battlefield, 
the possibilities are unlimited. The Allied 
commanders are not counting on big-scale 
military operations from the underground, 
But the special functions that it is designed 
to perform are looked upon as an impor- 
tant factor in invasion. If the Allies’ com- 
bined offensive should happen to turn into 
a successful “blitz,” the underground may 
clinch the collapse of Germany. 
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RUSSIA AS A FUTURE MARKET 


Prospect That Imports From U.S. Won’‘t Exceed $100,000,000 a Year 


Factors that limit Soviet 

reliance on American 

products and services 

American businessmen are being told 
that Soviet Russia will 
postwar market for U. S. 
are circulating that 


become a_ vast 
goods. Reports 
orders have been 
placed with U.S. industry for as much as 
$2,500,000,000, and that this is only a 
start; that sales to Russia will reach $1,- 
000,000,000 a year for 10 years. 

These reports come from private trade 
circles. Government officials are not so 
optimistic. They are inclined to scale down 
estimates of postwar exports to Russia 
from the reputed $1,000,000,000 a year to 
100,000,000, and to warn that it will take 
expert salesmanship to get that much. 
That still is a large volume of business, 
but not enough to form the basis of a 
production boom in this country. 

Analysis of Russia’s trade position re- 
veals this outlook: 

On the credit side. Russia’s postwar 
needs will be vast. Old industries will have 
to be rebuilt, and new 


lished 


industries estab- 
\ series of five-year plans, calling 
for everything from locomotives to tex- 
tiles, is envisioned. 

Moreover, the United States can ex- 
pect an initial advantage. Russia always 
has preferred U.S. tools and products and 
technicians to those from other countries, 
and this preference has been enhanced by 
Lend-Lease shipments valued at more than 
$4,500,000,000 since October, 1941. 

This is the picture presented to WPB 
Chairman Donald Nelson, Wendell Will- 
kie and other U. S. visitors to Russia. It 
is the picture likely to be shown to Eric 
Johnston, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
president, on his visit to Moscow. 

On the debit side. Russia, however, is 
a close trader. The Soviets will not buy 
unless they can pay. In addition, Russia 
has insisted on self-sufficiency for 20 years. 
During the 1930s, Russia withdrew almost 
completely from world trade. Total ex- 
perts dropped from $900,000,000 in 1930 
to less than $300,000,000. Total imports 
fell by approximately the same amount: As 
a trading nation, Russia was below Den- 
mark and Norway. 

During that period, U. S. sales to Russia 
dimbed from only $12,600,000 in 1982 to 
apeak of $86,900,000 in 1940, when Russia 
Was getting set for war. Russian sales to 
the United States never balanced, al- 
thouch they increased from $9,700,000 in 
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1932 to a peak of $30,700,000 in 1937, 
falling to $20,700,000 in 1940. 

That is the picture official trade experts 
describe. They doubt that Russia will be 
able to pay for more than $100,000,000 
worth of U.S. goods in any early postwar 
year, and then only if her trade with other 
areas undergoes great expansions. 

Russian exports. Before the war, Rus- 
sia’s exports consisted mainly of grain, oil 
and timber, none of which the U.S. pur 
chased in important volume. In the early 
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ERIC JOHNSTON 
Every credit has a debit 


postwar period, Russia is expected to be 
able to resume these exports. For example, 
the Soviet already has notified her allies 
that the country is expected to become self- 
sufficient in food after this year’s harvests. 

U.S. prewar purchases of Russian goods 
consisted primarily of furs, anthracite and 
manganese ore. In addition, Russia could 
supply this country with large amounts of 
pulpwood, chrome and iron ore. Iron has 
been delivered at Baltimore, Md., and 
Boston, Mass., in competition with ore 
from Minnesota, and Russian anthracite 
competed on a small scale with the Penn- 
sylvania product. 


doubt, however, that this 
country’s postwar commercial policy will 
accept any vast Russian ore 
and coal. And doubt 


Ww hether, even if trade barriers were razed, 


There is 


volume of 
there is further 
materials could be 
marketed here to pay for $1,000,000,000 
worth of U.S. finished goods a year. 
German reparations. Russia is expect- 
ed to demand heavy reparations in kind 
from a defeated Germany. That 


enough Russian raw 


country 
is to be called upon to rebuild Russian 
factories destroyed by Nazi armies, and 
to supply those factories with the tools 
and equipment that they will need. Ger 
many also can be expected to be forced to 
rebuild and expand much of Russia’s rail 
road system. 

Another source of supply for Russia can 
be found in Great Britain. British indus 
trialists agree that their exports must in- 
crease sharply in the postwar period to 
make up for the loss of British income 
from overseas investments. Already, Brit 
ons are eying the Russian market for fin 
ished manufactured goods, and they can 
offer to take large supplies of Russian raw 
materials in exchange. 

A realistic appraisal. These 
suggest that U.S. industry can expect stiff 
competition from other countries in the 
Russian market 
Soviet Government, guite capable of mak 


ing the best commercial bargain and ac 


factors 


and a cool buyer in the 


customed to relving on its own resources. 
Russia can be expected to buy a large 
volume of goods on lone-term credit and 
to pay, for other goods in gold. But Rus 
sian policy will not accept credit unless 
repayment can be arranged definitely, and 
officinls in Washington doubt that Russia 
has the quantity of gold that has been 
rumored. 
however, the Russians do 
want from the United States 


and technicians. Machine tools, automo 


Two things, 


machinery 


tive equipment and precision instruments, 
such as gauges, valves and thermometers, 
can be expected to be sold in large volume 
This country also can count on ready sales 
of oil-drilling and refining equipment and 
aviation gasoline plants. 

Also. U. S. engineering firms and other 
technical service Companies can count on 
valuable postwar contracts from Russia 
International Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
already is reported to have a contract to 
rebuild the Soviet telephone industry. 

These items—tools and services—prom 
ise to become most important in postwar 
U.S.-Russian trade. 
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Rise of New Voting Force: 
Coming Role of Veterans 


Prospective Emergence of Nation’s Leaders From Ranks of Heroes 


Rivalry in Congress 
to win the favor of 
returning servicemen 


The second World War is sending into 
politics a new voting force whose poten- 
tial streneth far exceeds that of any pres- 
sure groups ever felt before, [ts power is 
being shown even before the new veterans 
emerge from. their The mere 
thought of 12,000,000 voters with a com- 
mon interest has set Congress to guessing 
what their demands will be and trying to 
work out appropriate gifts long before the 


uniforms. 


veterans come home 

Top-notch politicians are studying the 
lists of war heroes in the hope of finding 
candidates who can win election to offices 


that range all the way up to the Presi- 
dency. Members of Congress are vying 


for the privilege of having their names at- 
tached to legislation intended to win the 
favor of the returning soldiers. Existing vet- 
erans’ organizations are bidding for mem- 
bers from the new generation of fighters. 

The candidate hunting among war he- 
roes is producing no results for 1944. Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s name 
to presidential primaries by his admirers, 


plumped in- 


captured few delegates and was withdrawn 
by the 
busy fighting to be 


General, who found he was too 


troubled with politics. 
Gen. George C. Marshall firmly put aside 
any talk of himself for the Presidency. 
Dwight D 


interest. Other military and 


Gen. Eisenhower evinced no 
naval figures 
are backing away from politics. 

All are too busy with the fighting. Gen. 
H. H. Arnold, Admiral Ernest J. Kine and 
the and 


through the higher grades of the 


other down 
Army. 


the Air Forces and the Navy have spent 


admirals generals 


training 
for war. They now are doing the work in 
which they are skilled. Their field is war, 
They 
aside the one for the other. 

After the fighting is done, the situation 
will be different. But tl 


he hero who wins 


their whole lives preparing and 


not politics. have no wish to lay 


public elevation to the Presidency prob- 
ably must come from among the men who 
now are younger officers in the Army and 
Navy. By 1948, men like Generals Mar- 
shall and MacArthur and Admiral King 
will be in their upper 60s and will have a 
greater wish for retirement than for active 
public life. 
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But General Eisenhower will be under 
60. So will quite a few of the commanding 
and who fill 


spots in the war. General Eisenhower, a 


generals admirals strategic 
Kansan, skilled in administration, now do- 


the 


anvone 


most exacting executive 
tackled, already 
been mentioned for the Presidency. He has 


ing one of 


tasks ever has 
shown no inclination toward politics. 

The most likely candidates to come 
from the war are men who already have 
had a background of public service and 
a taste of politics. Lieut. Commander Har- 
old Stassen, former Governor of Minne- 
sota, progressive minded, still will be under 
50. His political reputation will be en- 
hanced by service in the war. 

Quite a few other practicing politicians 
are following his footsteps. They will come 
back eager to resume their work in public 
affairs. Many of them, like former Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachu- 
setts and numerous members of the House 
young. A 
Governor 


of Representatives, will still be 
few will be older, like former 
Philip La Follette of Wisconsin, now busy 
in the Southwest Pacific. But all will find 





RETURN . 
. - « the old veterans are interested in pensions 


. WORLD WAR | 


their clutch upon the electorate undam- 
aged by a military reputation. 

Twelve Presidents have been helped 
into the White House by military reputa 
tions. Of them, however, only two had 
their military careers as a single claim to 
fame. These were Zachary Taylor, the 
Mexican War commander, who had spent 
most of his life in one military post or 
another, and Hiram Ulysses Grant, the 
West Pointer who had been a failure in 
civilian life. 

George Washington was a country gen- 
tleman called to command in emergency. 
James Monroe had a long record of public 
life between his Revolutionary War serv- 
ice and his election to the Presidency. An- 
drew Jackson, judge and member of Con- 
gress, was lifted to the Presidency by his 
military reputation. William Henry Harri- 
son, veteran of two wars and an Indian 
fighter besides, had been a planter, a Gov- 
ernor and a Senator. Franklin Pierce had 
been a Representative and a Senator. 

All of the military herves who followed 
President Grant into the White House had 
careers of public service to recommend 
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; hem in addition to their work on the hat- 
ilefield. Rutherford B. Hayes, James A. 
Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, William Me- 
Kinley and Theodore Roosevelt, all had 
held responsible elective posts either be- 
fore or after their fighting careers. 

Recent history also argues against the 
professional soldier for top elective posts. 
Not since 1904 has a battlefield name been 
attached by popular will to the White 
House mail box. The Revolution produced 
wo Presidents, the War of 1812 supplied 
one, the Indian wars one, the Mexican 
War two, the Civil War five, and the Span- 
sh-American War one. But the first World 
War failed to produce one 

The heroes of the first World War did 
not choose to run, or, if they chose, they 
were not picked by the politicians. Gen. 
John J. Pershing stayed away from _ poli- 
tics. Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood strove for 
the nomination in the 1920 Republican 
convention, but was rejected for Warren 
G. Harding who had fought the war in 
civilian clothes. 

A public antagonism to war turned the 
politicians away from men of the sword. 
Moreover, the problems of Government 
were becoming more complex, calling for 
special knowledge in government and poli- 
tics. Herbert Hoover was the only Presi- 
dent since the first World War who won 
his reputation during that war. He earned 
his fame as an administrator and a humani- 
tarian. He was the man who fed the starv- 
ing populations of Europe after the war. 

No spontaneous demand arose among 


HOMECOMING . 
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the returning soldiers for the election of 
any general as President. The veterans or- 
ganized to obtain legislative benefits for 
themselves. 

The first signs are that this is the direc- 
tion that will be taken by this powerful 
new force that is rising out of the second 
World War. Its strength will be more of a 
threat than an actuality. This, too, would 
be in line with history. 

Of all veterans’ organizations, the Grand 
Army of the Republic exercised the most 
rigid political control It dominated Wash- 
ington after the Civil War. But even the 
G. A. R. was unable to herd its veterans as 
a bloc into one pohtieal party. Internal 
strife arose when the organization tried to 
take a hand in the nomination and elec- 
tion of candidates in the States. In 1868, 
it hanned, by its constitution, the use of its 
influence in a partisan manner 

The 12,000,000 prospective veterans 
come from all parts of the country, from 
all sorts of homes, all layers of society, all 
parties and factions. Their social points of 
view, their approach to society, their in- 
terests and desires, their political leanings 
differ widely 

Potentially, each returning veteran 
should be able to affect at least one other 
vote, often three. If the several 
million veterans of other wars be added to 
those of this war, fully half of the nation’s 
voting population would be affected, either 
directly or indirectly. 

On legislation, this comprises an irre- 
sistible pressure group. Veterans virtually 


two or 
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. . . the young veterans are interested in jobs 


have been unstoppable since the days of 
the G. A. R. In recent years, veterans of 
World War I have stampeded Congress 
time and again, shoving bonus measures 
through over the vetoes of first a Republi- 
can and then a Democratic President 

\ sample of how Congress may be ex- 
pected to react to the new crop of veter- 
ans is being given in the measures that 
already are in various stages of develop- 
ment on Capitol Hill. Nine House mem- 
bers introduced a measure to give bonuses 
ranging up to $4,500 to unwounded vet 
erans of this war. Eighty Senators, well 
over two thirds of the Senate, joined in 
sponsoring a measure to give education, 
job preferment, loans and various other 
things to the returning veterans. Dismissal 
pay, hospitalization and various other 
benefits have been, or are being, offered. 

These are issues on which the veterans 
can find common ground 
taught that the 
behalf of such 
withstood. These pressures 
spread across party lines and strike Re- 
publican and Democrat alike. The present 
effort is to get 


Experience has 
that 
measures 


Congress pressures 
would arise in 


could not be 


enactment of broadly 
liberal measures that will trim down future 
demands. 

An additional factor is the fear on the 
part of some members of Congress that 
the soldiers will come back from the war 
filled with resentment against those who 
helped to withhold from them the oppor- 
tunity for an easy and full-scale participa- 
tion in the presidential election Some 
Congressmen hope to balance their votes 
for soldier-benefit legislation against their 
votes in opposition to federal ballot meas 
ures, figuring that the soldier will prefer a 
substantial benefit to a paper ballot 

The Democrats believe that more soldiers 
are Democrats than are Republicans. But 
they do not claim that there would not be 
a wide division of the veterans between 
the parties, among candidates, and over 
most issues. 

This division runs so deep as to draw a 
line between the veterans of this war and 
those of the first World War. There are 
two and a half times as many men fighting 
in this war as in the last one, five times 
as many as fought in the Northern armies 
in the Civil War. 

The 


would 


present veterans’ 
like to have the new veterans as 
members. And the American Legion claims 
upward of 200,000 new members from this 
war. But already, inside the organization, 
new World War posts are springing up, 
separating the new veterans from the old 
The interests and ages of the former set 
them apart. The old veterans are ready for 
pensions. The new want work and 
different kinds of benefits from those 
wanted by the older men. But all veterans 
can unite in their own demands. 


organizations 


ones 
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WARTIME VACATION TROUBLES 


Outlook for Overcrowded Trains, Busses and Summer Resorts 


Restrictions on automobile 
travel. Invasion expected to 
curtail railroad schedules 


The official wartime policy calls for va- 
cations again this year. The Government 
wants civilians to stagger the vacations, 
keep them short and not travel much. But 
an annual rest from work in factory or 
office is regarded as necessary. 

It is just a question, if vacation involves 
travel, of where to go and how to get there. 
If you are staying home, there will be no 
problems, except gasoline problems. Food 
will be more plentiful. There will be ample 
opportunity for outdoor work or recreation. 

Problems come when travel is involved, 
when you decide to set out for the seashore 
or mountains or lake country. 

The first problem is one of accommoda- 
tign. Resort areas that can be reached by 
train or bus already are heavily booked. 
The Army Air Forces have turned back 
many resort hotels to original owners. The 
Army still is taking over some others, for 
hospitals and rest centers. But there are 


at least as many accommodations as a 
year ago. The trouble is that so many 


people, with record quantities of money 
in their pockets, are in a mood to go 
places. 

Getting to those places is to be the prob- 
lem for the ordinary family. And, if the in- 
vasion requires many more trains, as some 
officials expect, this travel problem will 
become very critical. Officials who know 
most about that problem and what is in- 
volved in it have the following to report: 

Automobile travel. No vacation allow- 
ance of gasoline is in sight. But there will 
not be in 1944, as there was during most 
of the summer of 1943, any ban on pleas- 
ure driving. If you have the A-ration gaso- 
line required, you can go places. However, 
you definitely are not supposed to use B 
or C-card gasoline for vacation traveling. 
There probably is no way to check up 
strictly on use or nonuse of this occupa- 
tional-driving gasoline, but its nonessen- 
tial use does violate the rules. Where vio- 
lations are detected, gas rations mav be 
taken away. 
half of a 
rations you 
probably can take a round trip to a place 
about 90 That isn’t 
very far as Americans are accustomed to 


If you 
three-month 


can manage to save 


allowance of A 
miles away. 


going 


regard vacation might 
carry you to some place offering a change 


of scenery. Driving, however, is not the 


traveling, but it 
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answer to vacation travel for most families. 

Train travel. You face problems in train 
travel, too. Most trains now are overflow- 
ing with passengers. Travel has increased 
about 15 per cent above a year ago, when 
it was breaking records. For ordinary civil- 
ians, there is less than half of the Pullman 
space that was available before Pearl Har- 
bor, and less than one-third of the coach 
space. 

Then, there is this hazard: Invasion can 
make sudden demands on the railroads. 
There is the possibility that any reserva- 
tions may be canceled without notice, and 


ed, intercity bus lines may be swamped, 

Travel controls. Travel would be a lot 
easier for vacationists and all other tray- 
elers if the Government, the railroads and 
the bus lines could get rid of the 20 to 25 
per cent of unnecessary civilian traveling. 
These travelers keep moving about just 
because they have money and a desire to 
go places. But setting the plain wander- 
lusters apart from essential, or even vaca- 
tion travelers is a difficult problem. The 
Office of Defense Transportation thinks 
rationing of travel would be “next to im- 
possible.” Priorities, used in Australia, are 





_: 


—European 


PRIORITIES ARE REQUIRED IN AUSTRALIA 
. . . Americans can‘t be bothered 


travelers may find themselves stranded. 
Troop movements and military demands 
on transport will have absolute priority, 
with civilians getting what is left. 

No Pullmans or other equipment will be 
added for summer travel. Some commuter 
trains, ordinarily idle over week ends, will 
be run between Saturday noon and mid- 
night Sunday. That will provide only short 
trips. Diners will be few and crowded. You 
will do well to carry a box lunch and very 
little baggage. 

Bus travel. Do not expect too much from 
the busses. Bus travel, too, is about 15 
per cent larger than last year. The busses 
are likely to be even more crowded than 
trains. Holding a ticket does not guarantee 
transportation. If the invasion takes many 
trains out of leaving 


regular service, 


_the rest of the trains heavily overload- 


considered burdensome and hard to handle. 

Lately, there has been talk of requiring 
civilians to certify their need to travel. 
All indications are you will not be required 
to sign a certificate. The prevailing view 
is that the plan is unenforceable. That 
leaves, for travel control, only civilian 
co-operation and the railroads’ growing 
practice of letting men and women in uni- 
form board trains first. 

General hints. Officials in closest touch 
with travel and hotels give this advice: 
Be sure to ask your railroad or bus line 
before you set out about travel conditions 
and the best time to go. Some short-line 
railroads are less crowded during week 
ends. Don’t go to a resort hotel without a 
confirm <1 reservation. Travel light. Re- 
member the special risks of traveling at all 
when the invasion is under way, or neat. 
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Go RIGHT ON planning and replan- 
ning that new home on a rise of 


ground or by a talkative brook. 


Dream of all sorts of new building 
materials, new furnishings, new ap- 
pliances to lighten the burdens of 
housekeeping. They’re coming! But 
first must come peace. And then an 
interval for the building industry 
to get back into peacetime pursuits. 
The change will be gradual —evolu- 


tion rather than revolution. 





The shape of things to come 


Meantime, the manufacturer plan- 
ning post-war commodities will need 
to re-establish a market. The most 
direct way is through the centers of 
population, such as Philadelphia. 
The people of Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, are easy to reach because one 
newspaper is read daily by nearly 4 
out of 5 Philadelphia families. 


That newspaper is The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It goes home 


in the city of homes. Its circulation 


is highly concentrated in the Phila- 
delphia shopping area. It is more in 
demand today with readers and ad- 
vertisers than at any time during its 
39 years of leadership. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
NEARLY EVERYBODY 
READS THE BULLETIN 


Buy more War Stamps from your newspaper bey 
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Shifts From War Jobs: 
Threat to Production 


Why the Armed Services Seek Tighter Controls 
Over Movement of the Nation’s Force of Workers 


Fears of general exodus 
to peacetime occupations 
once one conflict ends 


Workers are shifting in growing num- 
bers from war jobs to more permanent 
peacetime jobs. Shifting out of war work 
speeds up every time there is a favorable 
turn in the war. It usually is prompted by 
a feeling that the war soon will be over. 

This situation constitutes a threat to 
war production that has the Army and 
Navy worried. The services are able to get 
men for military duty through the draft, 
but there is no way to compel men and 
women to work in jobs that supply and 
serve the military. As a result, top officials 


of the Army and Navy keep hammering 


away at Congress to do something. 
Congress still is reluctant to impose any 
tighter controls than the voluntary ones 
of the War Manpower Commission. It 
objects to telling a man where he must 
work. But what worries the services most 
is the fear that, unless Congress is willing 
to permit some form of compulsion, there 
will be a general rush of war workers back 
to filling stations, gadget factories and 
other nonwar jobs as soon as one war ends. 


The issues are whether men not in war 





Hartis & Sving 
SENATOR BAILEY 
Their job-freeze plan... 
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work will be forced into war work and 
whether men in war work will be forced to 
stay there. Here is the legislative outlook: 

Labor draft. Congress still is cold to 
this idea. There appears to be no chance 
of a national service law now or later. 

Work battalions. This idea is to force 
4-F’s into war jobs or into work battalions. 
No such legislation is likely. 

Job freeze. Here is the latest plan. 
Workers aged 18 to 45 who insisted on 
leaving war jobs or who refused to take 
war jobs when called upon to do so would 
lose all deferment under the draft. They 
would be eligible for induction into regular 
military units or into special service units. 
It would be up to the armed services to de- 
cide where and how to use these men. A 
job freeze such as this would give Selective 
Service control over close to 15,000,000 
men over whom it now has no effective 
control. In this group are about 4,000,000 
t-F’s, more than 1,000,000 men who have 
been discharged from the services, about 
7,000,000 men aged 38 to 45, and men now 
in 1-A or in occupationally deferred classi- 
fications who would be unable to meet 
Army or Navy physical requirements. 

Back of the Army-Navy interest in 
some law that will give them power to 
force workers to stay in war jobs is a 
rather serious labor situation. It is this: 

Tight labor market. There are not 
enough men and women workers available 
for all essential jobs. Serious shortages 
exist in such industries as railroads, lum- 
ber, cotton textiles, mining, radar and radio 
production, forging and casting plants and 
ball-bearing factories. Some of these jobs 
are unattractive and there is no present 
way to compel workers to take them. 

High turnover rate. The turnover rate 
in industry now is around 6 per cent a 
month, about treble the normal peacetime 
rate. This means that an employer has to 
hire 72 men a year for every hundred work- 
ers to maintain an even labor supply. Re- 
placements for these workers must be re 
cruited and trained. 

Cutbacks. When the war production 
program is curtailed, as it will be if the war 
with Germany ends before Japan is de- 
feated, there will be a rush of workers to 
get back to peacetime pursuits. This al- 
ready has happened on a small scale. 

Army-Navy needs. Close to 1,400,000 
additional men still must be inducted this 


year if the armed services are to meet their 
present goals. Most of these will be skilled 
workers who now are occupationally de- 
ferred. Some replacements will come from 
veterans being discharged from the sery- 
ices, but there is no control over them once 
they are discharged. 

Those are some of the reasons why 
Army and Navy officials keep pounding 
away at Congress for some kind of legis- 
lation. If they cannot have the national 
service act they want, they are willing to 
accept a less sweeping law. That is why 
they now are backing a job-freeze bill of 
the type introduced by Senator Bailey 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, and Senator 
Brewster (Rep.), of Maine. This legisla- 
tion would operate as follows: 

Work or be drafted. The objectives of 
the Bailey-Brewster bill are to keep war 
workers on their jobs and to divert into 
war jobs as many nonessential workers as 
are needed. It would seek to accomplish 
these objectives by threatening the in- 
duction of those who refused to comply. 
Special target of the legislation would be 
the 4-F’s, whose movements are uncon- 
trolled, and the 38-to-45-year-olds, who 
now are exempt from induction. It is be- 
lieved that few workers would choose in- 
duction to working where they are told to 
work, so the penalty feature of the legisla- 
tion seldom would need to be invoked. 

The job-freeze idea is gaining some 
headway in Congress, but chances of en- 
actment before autumn are considered re- 
mote. Meanwhile, the armed services will 
strive to drive home the idea that the 
country might get by under the present 
system, but that it isn’t fair to the fighting 
man to take chances on getting him the 
equipment that he needs. 


Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BREWSTER 


... has approval of military men 
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EASING TEMPO AT WHITE HOUSE 


Chief Executive Conserving Strength for Strenuous Days Ahead 


Silence on fourth term 
despite re-election forecast 
of Democratic chairman 


President Roosevelt, fit as four weeks in 
the sun can make him, still is budgeting 
his time carefully, reserving his strength 
for the harder days of war crisis and po- 
litical decision that lie ahead in June and 
July. In the midst of the hard fighting in 
Europe, he will have to make the decision 
that promises to place him in bitterest 
political campaign of his career. 

In spite of his refusal to talk politics in 
public, the President is watching with 
keen interest the campaign that is develop- 
ing around him. He is not unaware of the 
fact that he is far along toward a fourth- 
term nomination, which nothing less than 
a peremptory refusal from himself could 
head off. More than half as many dele- 
gates as are needed for his nomination 
already profess allegiance to that cause. 

The first observation Mr. Roosevelt 
made to the congressional leaders who 
called on him after his return from South 
Carolina was: Weren’t those grand elec- 
tions in Florida and Alabama? The Presi- 
dent did not discuss a fourth term with 
them, any more than he did with the news- 
paper and radio correspondents at his press 
conference later in the week. But his open- 
ing remark gave the Congressmen a clue 
to his trend of thought. 

The congressional leaders, like the scores 
of party workers who are trying to get a 
fourth-term nomination for Mr. Roosevelt, 
take it for granted that he will accept the 
call when it comes from the convention. 

At his press conference, the President 
declined to comment on the prediction of 
Robert E. Hannegan, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, that Mr. 
Roosevelt will be the Democratic candi- 
date and will win. The President said he 
had not read the statement, and, even if 
he had, he would not talk about it. 

Much of the conference was devoted to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s outline of a version of the 
Montgomery Ward case that he said had 
not been made clear to the public by the 
press and radio. He said he did not know 
who had ordered the removal of Sewell 
Avery, president of the concern, from his 
office, but that he presumed the order 
came about in the regular course of events. 

Mr. Roosevelt said the plant had been 
taken over to clear the way for an election 
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among the employes to determine whether 
a majority wanted union representation, 
and that, once the election had been held, 
the plant would be returned to its owners, 
regardless of whether the union won or 
lost. A few hours after his remarks, the 
election was completed and the plant went 
back to its owners. The union had won. 

Mr. Roosevelt also disposed quickly of 
the problem of finding a successor to the 
late Frank Knox as Secretary of the 
Navy. James V. Forrestal, the Under Sec- 
retary, who has helped in the development 
of the Navy to its all-time high in ships, 
planes and men, was lifted a notch and 
put in command of the Department. 

Mr. Forrestal is well liked by the Navy, 
is thoroughly familiar with its problems 
and its program. But some in Washington 
were quick to read into the news of his 
appointment the inference that Mr. Roose- 
velt agrees with the Navy’s opposition to a 
combined department of national defense. 
This opposition had been voiced by Mr. 
Forrestal. Almost immediately, the House 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy 
settled into a quieter pace, with little 
questioning of the Navy witnesses who 
are opposing the Army’s plan. 

War and peace plans absorbed much 
of the President’s first week of work. One 
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ROBERT HANNEGAN 
. .. fring around Roosevelt 


of his early talks was with Admiral Wil 
liam D. Leahy, his chief of staff. After the 
Admiral, in rapid succession, came a line 
of Government officials, Ambassadors, ad 
visers and experts. It also was disclosed 
that, during the President’s stay in South 
Carolina, he conferred with Lieut. Gen 
Mark Clark, in charge of Italian opera 
tions, and Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff General Clark went extensively 
into the Italian campaign with the Presi- 
dent, and presumably both Generals dis- 
cussed invasion plans with him 

Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the "Under 
Secretary of State, brought in the 21 pages 
of notes on some 40 subjects that he had 
accumulated on his visit to England. Mr 
Stettinius, taking with him to London ex 
perience gained as director of Lend-Lease 
operations, talked not only with the Brit 
ish, but with the various exiled govern 
ments in London—Poles. Dutch, Belgians, 
French, Danes. 

An unaccustomed visitor on the presi 
dential list was Senator Burton K. Wheeler 
of Montana. Though a Democrat, the Sen- 
ator had not been to the White House 
since 1938. He had argued against a third 
term nomination and expressed opposition 
to a fourth Before the war, the Senator’s 
name long had been associated with isola 
tionist movements 

But the Senator is chairman of the Sen 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee and 
of a special subcommittee named to inves 
tigate international communications. With 
him. Mr. Roosevelt discussed world com 
munications problems. Mr. Wheeler left 
with the impression that the President ap- 
proved the program the subcommittee has 
mapped out for itself. Competing commu 
nications will be a postwar problem with 
which to reckon. 

Mr. Roosevelt had a private talk with 
Vice President Wallace about the latter’s 
forthcoming trip to China. The situation 
there still is acute. But Chinese Ambassa- 
dor Wei Tao-ming, just back from Chung 
king, brought a hopeful message. He said 
Chinese morale still is good, that Japan 
will fail to knock China out of the war, 
but that coming months will be hard. 

The stream of visitors now is interrupt- 
ed at lunch time. The President has wiped 
out the luncheon conferences with which 
he used to merge morning and afternoon 
into a full day of continuous work. Like 
most other Americans, Mr. Roosevelt now 
pauses for a short relaxation at lunch. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.“ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg 
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SUPPOSING WE HAD REMAINED NEUTRAL— 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Four years have elapsed since Hitler swept through 
Holland and Belgium and conquered France. 

We know what happened in those four years as a 
consequence of America’s decision to cast her lot on 
the side of the democracies. 

We do not know what would have happened in those 
same four years if America had remained neutral. 

But the pattern of events prior to May 1940 can 
help us draw a picture in which many of us will see 
what really might have come to pass. 

The imaginary picture is presented here in the form 
of a chronology: dates are suggested not because of a 
belief that the events would have happened precisely 
within such intervals of time, but only to indicate the 
sequence of cause and effects: 

September 1939: The Congress of the United 
States refuses to repeal the Arms Embargo and insists 
that no war materials shall be exported in American 
vessels. All American warships are withdrawn to the 
East Coast on the Atlantic and to our West Coast on the 
Pacific. Announcement is made to all the world that 
the United States has no interest in the outcome of 
the European war and will ‘mind its own business.”’ 

October 1939: Congress passes a law prohibiting the 
export of war materials from the United States to 
Canada and orders all war contracts with Britain and 
Canada cancelled so that America’s war production 
cannot be of assistance to any of the belligerent coun- 
tries. This is stated to be “exact neutrality.” 

A ‘HANDS-OFF seitco announces that it will 
POLICY TOWARD ae ; Papas 

withdraw from the Philippines 
THE FAR EAST Rig : ; 

and that it is not interested in 
any Far Eastern questions because the people of the 
United States do not wish to employ force to back up 
any diplomatic decisions made with respect to the Far 
East. Similarly, announcement is made that the 
United States will not participate in any way in the 
Chinese- Japanese controversy and will refuse to sup- 
ply arms either to the Chinese or the Japanese, but 
will ““mind its own business.” 

December 1939: Hitler announces that he has no de- 
signs on any neutral country and that the stories of a 
possible violation of the neutrality of Denmark, Bel- 
gium, Holland or Norway are vicious falsehoods. 

April 1940: Hitler invades Denmark and Norway. 

May 1940: Hitler invades Belgium and Holland. 


June 1940: Hitler conquers France. Congress rejects 
a proposal for “lend-lease” aid to Britain and also re- 
jects proposals to send over-age destroyers to help 
the British fight submarine warfare. 

July 1940: British face acute famine due to, contin- 
ued destruction of shipping by submarines. British 
plane production declines on account of lack of mate- 
rials from the United States. 

EFFECTS OF A area? 1940: Hitler monies 
ngland. British fight valiantly 

DENIAL OF but lack small arms, ammuuni- 

LEND-LEASE AID ; ‘ 

tion and other supplies from the 

United States. Continued bombing of Britain. 

October 1940: Hitler announces peace terms: Sov- 
ereignty of England not to be impaired, but there must 
be economic collaboration between Britain and Ger- 
many, with a free hand for Germany’s commercial 
ambitions. Overseas possessions are demanded. 

November 1940: British defeated in Egypt. Alexan- 
dria is captured. Japanese start invasion of Indo- 
China and announce that, because of the American 
embargo on oil shipments, it becomes necessary to 
seize the Netherlands East Indies. 

January 1941: British accept peace terms after a 
desperate but futile appeal to the United States for 
help. Hitler insists that Churchill and all other leaders 
who have challenged him shall not be part of any fu- 
ture British Ministry. A compromise Ministry is 
agreed upon. 

February 1941: Russia renews its non-aggression 
agreements with Germany and an economic mission is 
invited to Moscow to agree upon the division of trade 
in Europe. A new economic federation of states under 
the domination of Germany is formed. 

March 1941: Remnants of British Navy which has 
taken refuge in Canada provoke Hitler who insists that 
Canada must surrender the fleet and accept German 
domination as a part of the armistice terms. 

April 1941: Hitler moves into Africa, seizes Dakar 
and begins building the largest aviation base in the 
world with bombers capable of flying across to Natal, 
Brazil, in a few hours. Work on the new railway be- 
tween the Mediterranean and Dakar is rushed. Hitler 
proclaims that a new production program for world- 
shipping has been begun in the ports of France, Brit- 
ain, Norway, Holland and, of course, in Germany. A 
program of 25 million tons of merchant shipping and 
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“t wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





§ million tons of naval shipping construction is an- 
nounced. Germany declares that no navy in the world 
shall be equal to hers and that German interests re- 
quire the construction of the largest navy in the 
world. Announcement is made of the intention to build 
50aircraft carriers capable of launching attacks 3,000 to 
5,000 miles away from German ports and capable also 
of sustaining such attacks for many weeks at a time. 

May 1941: American Congress resents the German 
program of naval construction and the apparent plan 
to send out mobile fleets from Germany capable of 
) launching two to three thousand bombers in a single 
attack. Many members of Congress see in this a threat 
to the United States, but Hitler announces that he has 
no designs on the United States or on any territory in 
the Western Hemisphere and that only “war mongers” 
interested in provoking war between the United States 
and Germany are responsible for such statements. 
Hitler maintains he intends to live at peace with the 
United States but insists, of course, that the interests 
of Germany in South America must be recognized. 

June 1941: Revolution in Argentina. Fascist govern- 
ment established. Similar revolution in Brazil and 
Chile. Announcement is made of a meeting of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile to form an economic bloc and 
to make an agreement with Germany for world trade. 
PRESSURE BY ee cine China is — 
JAPANESE ON surrender to Japan. e 
LATIN AMERICA okyo Government announces 

that as long as the United States 
does not interfere with the “co-prosperity sphere of in- 
fluence” which the Japanese have mapped out for 
themselves in the Far East, there will be no friction 
between the United States and Japan, but it must be 
understood that the demand upon Mexico for bases in 
Lower California for the Japanese is not to be denied. 
Announcement is made by Japan of plans to build 30 
aircraft carriers, capable of launching at least 2,000 
planes at one attack, 50 new cruisers, 150 destroyers 
and 200 submarines. 

December 1941-December 1943: Period of recuper- 
ation and reconstruction in which both Germany and 
Japan consolidate their gains. 

December 1943: Predictions are made that the 
United States and Japan will be at war within five 
years and that Germany will seize Canada as a logical 
sequel to her victory over Britain. Mexico shows more 


What might have happened had we adopted policy of “‘mind our own 
business’’—We would nevertheless be drawn into war but fighting 
alone against world dominated and armed by Axis nations. 


and more inclination to go along with fascist regimes 
in other parts of Latin America. German influence 
predominates. 


U.S. WOULD HAVE 
FACED AN ARMED 
WORLD ALONE 


Much of what has just been set 
forth could have taken longer to 
develop, but it need not be 
doubted that it would have de- 
veloped in somewhat the same way. The climax might 
not have come as soon as 1944. Inevitably. however, 
the American people would have had to fight an 
armed world alone. In that armed world Japanese and 
German economic resources would have been mobilized 
and combined to produce planes and ships and am- 
munitions in great quantities. Our lack of prepared- 
ness, our failure to build up war plants because of our 
“neutrality” would have given both Germany and Ja- 
pan a start of several years over us. In the end, the 
United States would have been drawn into war, but 
we would have had no base in Britain from which to 
bomb Germany. We would have had no fleet large 
enough to fight the big Japanese and German navies, 
and we would have had no bases in the South Pacific 
because Australia and New Zealand would have gone 
the way of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Alone, and without sufficient momentum or fac- 
tory capacity to keep up with the armament of Ger- 
many and Japan, the United States would have been 
forced either to compromise and let Germany domi- 
nate in Central and South America and Canada or 
else to fight Germany and struggle on through per- 
haps a five to ten-year war against great odds. 

Impossible? Incredible? Just as “impossible” as it is 
for the United States fleet today to be attacking Truk 
and the Marianas Islands, for General MacArthur and 
his troops to be fighting nearly 10,000 miles away in 
New Guinea and making long jumps to places like 
Hollandia. And just as “incredible” as are the mobile 
fleets with which we now range the Pacific, sending 
1,000 planes into the air at one time from our carriers 
to attack Japanese-held ports. 

Nothing is “incredible” or “impossible” when the 
steel and the oil and the electric power and the man- 
power are available in tremendous numbers and 
quantities to build a modern armament machine. And 
nothing is fantastic if such an armament machine can 
be engineered by a group of Nazi minds fanatically 
determined to dominate the world. 

















































Invasion of Europe now is being paced 
by history’s greatest bombing offensive 
The Allied attack, continuing through 
week after week, goes far bevond all earlier 
experience. Allied aviators have a hard 
time trving to give laymen an adequate 
idea of the scope of their offensive. 

Yet the storv ean be told, at least in 
part, through choice of a unit of measure. 
The Pictogram applies such a measure. Tt 
tells the story of the Allies’ attack in terms 
of Germany’s bombing of Britain. 

Germany’s bombing offensive, as the 
Pictogram shows, has dropped 73,000 tons 
of bombs, thus far, on Britain. That offen- 
sive began late in the summer of 1940. An 
all-out attack by daylight struck first at 
British airfields. That attack was intended 
to open a way for invasion of England. 

The Germans tried to drive the RAF 
from the skies, failed through inability to 
stand heavy losses. switched to night 
bombing, and soon failed at that, too. All 
told, during the war, German bombings 
have leveled parts of a score of British cit- 
ies, have wrecked or damaged 3,000,000 
homes, and have killed about 50,000 per- 
sons. Germany’s main offensivelasted about 
nine months. Since May, 1941, the bomb- 
ings of Britain have been weak or sporadic. 

The Allies’ offensive has dropped 560.- 
000 tons of bombs on Germany and Ger- 
man-occupied Europe. More than 200,000 
tons have been dropped by U.S. bombers 
and 360,000 tons by the British from 
British and Mediterranean bases. 

That huge total is seven times the Ger- 
man bomb load that did so much damage 
and killed so many in Britain. The intensity 
of this Allied offensive reveals why Allied 
officials continue to believe that bombing 
is softening up Germany for invasion, 
even though the airplane is proved to have 
definite limitations against underground 
military targets, such as those at Cassino. 

Today’s bombing attacks dwarf those 
that were aimed by the Germans at Lon- 
don or Plymouth or Coventry. In the 
heaviest German attack on London, 350 
tons of bombs were dropped. In a single 
attack on Berlin, 2,500 tons were dropped. 
There have been so many attacks that 
Berlin now is known as a doomed city. 

More than half of Germany’s cities, their 
aircraft industries and the airfields and rail- 
road terminals throughout Western Europe 
have been hit hard. In 24 hours, Allied 
planes may drop 6,000 tons of bombs. The 
Americans with 57,000 tons of bombs and 
the British with 43,000 tons have dropped 
more bombs on Europe in a single month 
than the Germans have dropped in Britain 
during the entire war. That’s the story of 
the bombing side of the invasion. 
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—Background photo, U. S. Army Air Forces 
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ABOUT PLANS FOR RECONVERSION OF INDUSTRY 


(The War Production Board is allowing 
a slight increase in the output of essential 
civilian goods. For the average person, the 
effect of this increase will be small, merely 
enough to “fill in the chinks” in the war- 
time eivilian economy, according to the 


WPB. But, 


this small increase is of importance, since 


for many businessmen, even 
it centers attention on Government policy 
and procedure in turning industry back 
toward nonmilitary production. Methods 
that are being used today may develop the 
pattern that will be followed when large- 
scale restoration of civilian production be- 
comes possible.) 

In the beginning, new civilian production 
will be limited to badly needed articles 
that 
ence with war production. But the types 


can be turned out without interfer- 
and quantities of items are likely to in- 
crease after the European invasion gets 
under Plans 
under 


have been an- 
for 


some early production of such items as 


well way. 


nounced or are consideration 


electric flatirons, alarm clocks, typewrit- 
ers, work gloves, children’s clothing, radio 
tubes, dry-cell batteries, farm machinery, 
commercial laundry equipment, ete. New 
essential civilian production usually will 
he placed in localities outside critical labor 
areas. Only materials and plant facilities 
that can be spared from the war effort will 
be used. In other words: War production 
still must come first. 


On what basis are materials to be re- 
leased to companies for civilian pro- 
duction? 


Present emphasis at WPB is on what is 
known as the historical base. This involves 
the prewar production ratio of companies 
and their competitive positions in their 
fields before they turned to war produc- 
tion. This is the principle that is expected 
to be followed among automobile manu- 
facturing companies when the first new 
authorized, 
in the first half of 19145. To a large extent, 
the historical base is likely to govern in 


passenger cars are probably 


the allocation of materials for a number 
of other civilian articles when they again 


are manufactured. 


In some cases, WPB will not be able to 
follow a strict policy of awarding mate- 
rials for civilian output according to the 
historical base. For instance, your company 
may still be tied up entirely with war con- 
tracts and not be able to get a share of 
allotments for civilian production. Or you 
may be located in a tight labor area where 


workers cannot be spared for turning out 
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of civilian goods. In such cases, your com- 
petitors might get the jump on you. 


Suppose you want to make a civilian 
article that your company did not 
produce before the war. Could you 
get material for it? 


Under the general policy now being fol- 
lowed by WPB, you probably could not 
vet materials to make items that were not 


in your prewar line. Some companies, 
whose operations have been changed by 
war work, are planning to turn to new 
civilian products. But, for a while, the 
chances are that they cannot get the neces- 


sary materials to make the change. 


How far will the Government go in plan- 
ning the return to civilian production? 


While war production remains in high gear, 
the will hold strict control 
over civilian production. It will play a lead- 


Government 


ing role in planning individual steps in 
resumption of civilian output even when 
conditions improve. But later, when mate- 
rials for civilian goods are more plentiful, 
Government restraints will be eased. Then, 
new as well as old companies will be com- 
peting for markets. And, in the scramble, 
some are likely to be left behind. 


Wartime 
another 


relaxation of antitrust laws is 
factor. this, many 
companies now are able to work together. 
Rules of competition often are overlooked. 
For example, the automobile industry as a 


Because of 


group is helping the Government to plan 
for resumption of civilian production of 
cars when that becomes possible. But re- 
laxation of antitrust laws must end no 
later than six months after hostilities cease. 
Then, former peacetime controls of busi- 
ness will return. 


What about smaller plants? Will they be 
given a start over larger plants? 


The prevailing attitude at the War Pro- 
duction Board at this time does not give 
small business any general advantage over 
large companies in returning to civilian 
work. Also, officials of many big concerns, 
whose plants and facilities are working full 
time on war orders, do not feel that*their 
smaller competitors should be permitted to 
get a head start on them in the civilian 
market. 


On the other hand, there is some support, 
both within and outside the WPB, for a 
proposal to allow small companies as well 
as newcomers in fields to start 
production before big prewar producers are 


various 


free to turn back to civilian manufacture. 






But, so far, WPB policy has leaned towar 
allowing companies to resume production 
of civilian goods in about the same co) 
petitive position that they held when thi 
war stopped their civilian output. 


Suppose you have a plant in a critica! 
labor area. Would that bar you from 
getting materials for new civilian 
production? 


It is likely to, unless your plant operations 
are on a small scale. WPB has just o 
dered that resumption of civilian produ 
tion be allowed, as far as possible, only in 


? 


Groups 3 and 4 labor areas, where ther 
are some labor reserves. Some civilian pro. 
duction can be placed in Group 2 areas, 
where the labor situation is tight, when 
this would not interfere with military pr 

duction. But new civilian production in 
Group 1 areas of acute labor shortages will 
not be permitted except with approval of 
the Area Production Urgency Committee 
or of WPB’s executive vice chairman, This 
means that it will be hard to start pro 
ducing civilian goods in any of the 180 
cities where labor conditions are worst 

An exception to this rule is made in the 
case of small plants. If you have a plant 
that does not have more than 50 employes 
in the critical West Coast areas of San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port 
land or Seattle, or 100 employes elsewhere 
in the U.S., from the 
above restrictions, However, this does not 


you are exempt 
assure small concerns of a quota of new 
civilian production. WPB still is expected 
to allocate essential civilian production to 
factories having experience in their indus- 
tries. 


The policy being followed by WPB in al- 
lotting materials for production of essen- 
tial civilian goods is demonstrated in the 
case of electric flatirons. Originally, the 
Board that manufacture of 
2,000,000 new irons would be authorized 
this year for distribution through regular 
trade channels. Then WPB moved slow], 
\ survey was made of plant and labor 
facilities of companies that made ixons be- 
fore the Manufacturers 
blanks which they could report on 
their labor requirements, production vol- 


announced 


war. were sent 


on 


ume and models. Twelve companies were 
authorized to make 395.000 irons. Ten of 
the companies have plants in Groups 3 and 
t labor zones, two in Group 2 zones. None 
of the electric iron production has been 
scheduled in Group 1 labor areas. WPB 
still hopes to find facilities for making the 
rest of the 2,000,000 irons this year. 
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Regular inspections and service opera- 
tions mean safe and reliable transport 
by our nation’s airlines. Here, a big 


airplane engine gets its daily inspection. 





The great airliners are constantly serv- 
iced. Each day they’re given rigid and 
carefulinspections. At regular intervals, 
all planes are completely overhauled. 





Every airport’s a service station for the 
airliners. The airlines’ great record of 
dependable travel is a high tribute to 
rigid inspection and service schedules. 


Periodic inspections by trained mechan- 
ics of DeSoto dealers help DeSotos and 
Plymouths to run efficiently. Above, a 
De Soto is getting its Spring Tune-up. 






om 


i 
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Here, expert help lubricates and inspects 
a war working De Soto. Large — 
are often prevented by small adjust- 
ments made during these inspections. 


Backed by their dealers, De Sotos are 
delivering superior transportation. Up- 
keep is low. Tire mileage—high. De Soto 
comfort—a special, extra value to owners. 


LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Airplane photos courtesy 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Tuere’s a striking parallel these 
days between your fine De Soto and the 
great airliners. Both were carefully built 
for lasting, efficient transportation. Both 
are turning in brilliant wartime records. 
Both deliver top performances when 
serviced regularly. 


Today, despite wartime restrictions of 
new equipment, airlines are setting a 
magnificent record for dependable travel 
through the regular inspection and 
service of equipment. 


So, you proud De Soto owners, take a 
tip from the airlines. Insure maximum 
efficiency of your wartime DeSoto by 
having regular check-ups. Your De Soto 
dealer has expert help for whatever 
work is necessary. He has factory-en- 
gineered replacement parts. And he’s 
delivering war-winning service. He’s 
ready to help keep your De Soto running 
in top condition—through Victory. 
7 
DESOTO DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


* 


When you stop in for serv- 
ice, you may find your 
De Soto dealer can't take 
care of you right away. If so, 
remember, he’s extra busy 
these days keeping vital 
De Soto transportation roll- 
ing. Best way is to make 
an appointment with him. ‘ 
Then he'll have ample time to check your 
De Soto or Plymouth thoroughly and use his 
trained help and factory-engineered parts for 
whatever work is necessary. 





precision building of airplane wing sections— 
bomber fuselage nose and center sections —vital 
assemblies for anti-aircraft guns and General 
Sherman Tanks—and a variety of special manu- 
facturing services to American war industry. 


TUNE IN ON MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS 
9 P. 
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NEW CONTROL CENTER 
FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 





... Where things BEGIN TO HAPPEN 


It’s the microphone heart of Dictaphone you new dictating freedom. You lean 
Electronic 


move into a¢ tion. 


Dictation . .. where ideas back comfortably in your chair, and move 


your head and hands freely—the micro- 


It provides the busy executive with a 
new method of control over his organiza- 
tion, a method so « omplete and so prec ise 
it doubles his ability to get things done. 

Into it go memos, notes, instructions... 
It records both ends of important phone 


calls, facilitating prompt action on speci- 


phone* on your desk picks up your every 
word. While you dictate your secretary 
is free to protect you from interruptions 
and to devote more time to other impor- 
tant secretarial duties. 

Developed in pre-war years, Dicta- 
phone Electronic Dictation has since been 





fications, schedules and technical data 
that would otherwise be difficult to take 
down and remember. Under proper con- 


tested and proved in daily use by the Gov- 
ernment and war industries. Today, it is 
available for essential uses. 
ditions, it even records across-the-desk Write for your free copy of the 
conversations. With decisions and trans- new booklet telling about Dictaphone 
actions on record and in type, mistakes Electronic Dictation. 

Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*A hand microphone is available for other than private office use. 


and misunderstandings are eliminated. 
Dictaphone Electronic Dictation gives 


a Ny fe 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 
dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 





Pro an@d Con 
of Matiomal Issues 


Plan to Merge 
Army and Navy: 
Views of Editors 


Merger of the armed forces into a single 
executive department is urged by many 
commenting editors as a means to assure 
co-operation in the field, to promote eff 
ciency and economy and to insure constant 
preparedness for emergency. Other ne\ 
papers, however, warn against making such 
a change in the administrative organiza 
tion during the war. 

“If unity of command has proved 
dispensable in the actual clash with 
enemy, it is only common sense to apply 
the same technique to the task of fund 
mental planning,” says the Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Herald-Journal (Ind.), adding that it “will 
be no barrier to zestful competition” 
among the branches of the service. 

Asserting that “the war... has knocked 
holes in” the theory that the combined 
problems of the services are too great 
for the grasp of one administrative group, 
the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Ind.-Dem 
believes that “consolidation not only has 
obvious advantages in co-ordination of 
strategy and tactics; it is likely to prove 
much more economical, through common 
use of bases and facilities.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem 
argues that “the traditional separation of 
military and naval affairs leads to consid- 
erable duplication of functions, waste and 
inefficiency.” To that criticism, the Troy 
(N. Y.) Record (Ind.-Rep.) adds that 
“the existing setup .. . tends to foster and 
perpetuate jealousies between the several 
branches of the service.” 

But, to the Roanoke (Va.) World-News 
(Ind.-Dem.), the proposal “smacks of over- 
centralization of power.” This newspaper 
that political 
considerations enter the picture,” and 


voices “the suspicion 
observing that it is “something” to be 
studied carefully,” says: “We can think 
of no worse time to press the inquiry.” 

The New London (Conn.) Evening Day 
(Ind.-Rep.), conceding that “consolidation 

. may be well advisable at the proper 
time,” declares: “The proper time, certain- 
lv, won’t be here until the war is won.” 

But the Washington (D. C.) Post 
(Ind.), advocating “a combined Army- 
Navy viewpoint from the top down,” ex- 
presses a fear that “if we wait till the war 
is over, then the scheme will ‘get cold,’ for 
there will then be lacking the driving im- 
pulse and the demonstration which come 
from involvement in war.” 
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FOR THE NEW EFFICIENCY .. . 


MAGNESIUM SYNCHRONIZES WITH 
AMERICA’S NEW FASTER TEMPO 


Our country is expecting great things 
of the future. New concepts of comfort 
in the home—a new quickened pace in 
transportation—new peaks of produc- 
tivity, cheaply achieved with less power 
—new and greater efficiencies in the 
American way of life. All these bespeak 
a future wherein a key metal, light in 
weight, durable and strong, will play a 


magnesium from Michigan brine and 
recently from sea water. Each day has 
added to the knowledge of fabrication 
techniques, each year to the abundance 
of supply, Today magnesium is being 
tested in the crucible of combat, and 
being found good. Tomorrow, industry 
will naturally welcome this Metal of 
Motion as peculiarly adapted to the 
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significant part. coming era of ever-increasing speeds 


Just such a material is magnesium, and efficiencies. 
lightest of all structural metals. 


Since 1916 Dow has been extracting THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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less than 1 cent a man per week 






this easy, simple way for 





At hard work on a 
hot day, a worker 
can easily throw off 
several quarts of 
sweat — sweat that 
robs his body of 
vital salt. 


SALT L05S 


Salt is a balance \y 
wheel in the human 

















body. When salt is 
lost, the body is dehydrated and blood 
thickens. The result is Heat-Fag, lassi- 
tude, inalertness. Production suffers. 

Loss of body fluids causes thirst. Water 
without salt under these conditions, di- 
lutes body fluids and causes heat cramps. 

The easy way to replace salt sweated 
out is with Morton’s Salt Tablets. It 
costs less than a cent a man per week to 
have them available at every drinking 
fountain. Physicians with America’s larg- 
est manufacturing plants have the figures 
to show that this cuts down Heat-Fag, 
heat cramps, heat prostrations. Produc- 
tion stays up. Accidents stay down. 


MORTONS. 
Veal- Fag 9 


SALT TABLETS 










QUICK DISSOLVING 
(Less than 30 Seconds) 

This is how a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. See how 
soft and porous it is inside. When 
swallowed with a drink of water, it 
dissolves in less than 30 seconds. 


Case of 9000, al oral _ $260 


salt tablets - 
$3! 5 





Salt- ——. tetera, 
case of 900 


MORTON'S DISPENSERS 
They deliver salt tablets, one ata 
time, quickly, cleanly — no waste. 
Sanitary, easily filled, durable. 

800 Tablet size - - - $3.25 


Order from your distributor or direct- 
ly from this advertisement ... Write 
for free folder. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY, Chicago 4, Ill, 
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Should Political Parties Limit 
Conduct of Their Campaigns? 





James A. Farley 
New York, N.Y.; Chairman, New York 
State Democratic Committee; Former Chair- 
man, Democratic National Committee, 
answers: 
My personal opinion is that there should 
be no limitation in the conduct of this 
year’s presidential 
We should 
frank and 
open discussion of all 
the issues. In my 
judgment, that is one 
of the things we are 
fighting to preserve, 
and should 
be done that will pre- 


campaign. 


have free, 


nothing 


—Acme 
JAMES A. FARLEY 


vent free discussion 


on all of the issues of the campaign. 


David J. Wilson 


Salt Lake City, Utah; Republican State 
Chairman, 
answers: (by telegraph) 


Tt would bé both unwise and impractical 
to agree on limitations if patriotism and a 
true things don’t 
a restraining influence. The two- 
party system must be preserved as a guar- 
against 


sense of the fitness of 


exercise 
subversive 


antee government, 


Rep. Mary T. Norton 


(Dem.), N.J.; Chairman, Committee on 
Labor, House of Representatives; Chair- 
man, Democratic State Committee, 1932- 
35, 1940-41, 


answers: 


It would be an ideal arrangement if the 
political parties would agree on limitations, 


particularly with regard to underground 
sniping. Human nature being what it is, 


it seems too much to expect. 
However, I believe the 
can be trusted to decide 


American people 
what is best for 
limitations or no limitations. 
I have always believed in complete free- 
dom in elections conducted on a high plane. 
important in wartime 


our country, 


This is even more 
than in peacetime. 


J. Bates Gerald 


Charleston, S.C.; State Chairman, Repub- 
lican State Executive Committee, 


answers: 
The 


people 


campaign should be carried to the 
in every possible way. Free and 
untrammeled debate should greet the voter 
in every corner of this land. Put the issues 
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| As the first wartime political campaign 
in many years increases in intensity, there 
is considerable discussion of the desir- 
ability of limiting the conduct of the cam- 
paign to avoid any unfavorable effects 
upon the prosecution of the war. 
Because of the widespread interest in 
| this subject, The United States News asked 
national and State chairmen of the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties and 
others: 





oe ET 










In view of our participation in an 
all-out war, should the two major 
political parties agree on limitations 
in the conduct of this year’s presi- 
dential campaign? 








Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 

















squarely, place the blame where it belongs, 
Then let the people decide if they desire 
to change the Administration. 






present 






Harrison E. Spangler 








Washington, 
National 
Republican 
lowa, 


D.C.; Chairman, 
Committee; Former 
State Central 


Republican 
Chairman, 
Committee of 


























answers: 
The Republican Party is acutely con- 
scious of its obligation and responsibility 





























to contribute its ut- 
most to a speedy vic- 
tory over the Axis 








nations. 














It also is conscious 
of its 











obligation to 
the 











preserve very 
things that our boys 





far-flung bat- 
tlefronts are fighting 


on the 





—Harris & Ewing 
HARRISON SPANGLER 





for—a republican 





form of government. 

We believe that we would be derelict in 
our sacred duty to the American people if 
we agreed to any limitation in the forth- 
coming campaign. 






















































Alfred W. Robertson 


Los Angeles, Calif.; Chairman, 
State Central Committee, 




















Democratic 






































answers: 
I think I may say without fear of 
contradiction that California Democrats 














would heartily approve an agreement be 
tween the two parties 











for limitations mM 
thre conduct of the campaign. Their interest 
is in the war, completely overshadowing 
politics. The tremendous amount of energy 
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VOLUME MANUFACTURING of quality cars Was the end purpose —never lost sight of 
at Plymouth. Design, research, enginegfing .°. . all were co-ordinated and directed 
to this one objective. Plymouth bu great cars because its supreme interest 
was in building them. That quality reputation is upheld today in the quantity 
manufacturing of war materials. And by Plymouth performance and Plymouth 
dealer service under wartime conditions. * PLYMOUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation. 
BUY WAR BONDSSM*TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 





When the Japs struck they were ready 
with all the weapons of offense. But 
they had one blind spot. On quickly 
conquered islands where it became 
necessary to build airfields and de- 
fenses, their tools were pitifully inade- 
quate—picks and shovels, baskets and 
little ricksha carts! 

On the Allied side was a weapon the 
Axis military leaders had overlooked. 
It was workpower—the husky earth- 
moving machines that overcome the 
handicap of time. 

Track-type Diesel tractors have 
given our fighting men the vital edge 
of victory —not once but many times. 
For neither Germany nor Japan has 
any comparable equipment. The men 
who drive them built a lifeline chain 
of island bases to Australia in the 
eleven terrible weeks after Pearl Har- 
bor, and had a bomber field ready on 
Umnak in time to save Alaska. The 





list of such achievements has passed 
all counting in two years of war. 
“Bulldozers,” they call those tireless 
machines. Engineers and Seabees use 
the name in their letters home. War 
correspondents and radio commenta- 
tors apply it to any war tractor. When 
you hear of “bulldozers” in action on 
the fighting fronts, chances are they’re 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors. And 
the tractor is only one “Caterpillar” 
contribution to workpower for war. 
Sturdy “Caterpillar” Diesel Motor 
Graders are building military roads 
and airports around the world. 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Engines and 
Electric Sets are powering shovels, 
crushers, compressors and hoists, gen- 
erating current for lights, radio and 
refrigeration, serving as stand-by 
power on naval and cargo ships. 
Workpower is on the side of victory. 
CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., Peoria, Il. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


we TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


expended in the national political cam- 
paign could be much better expended in 
the promotion of the war effort. 


David L. Lawrence 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pennsylvania 


Democratic National Committee, 
answers: 

It is my belief that there should be a 
decided limitation put upon the conduct 
of this year’s campaign. Nothing should in- 
terfere with winning the war. 


Member, 


Glenn W. Martens 


Pierre, S. Dak.; Republican State Chairman, | 


answers: 2 
The suggestion is repugnant to the princi- 
ples of our form of government. Let the 
war be no excuse to suppress just criticism. 
Dictatorships are bred and nourished in 
the realms of ignorance and fear. Certain- 
ly no political party would impede the 
war effort, and American patriotism and 
public sentiment will impose the only nec- 
essary limitation upon the campaign. 


Gessner T. McCorvey 
Mobile, Ala.; Chairman, State Democratic 
Executive Committee; Vice President, 
Stonewall Insurance Company, 
answers: 

So far as concerns those States in which 
both of the major parties are strong, I 
think a limitation in the conduct of the 
campaign preceding the general election is 
advisable, but I know of no practical or 
feasible way to work this out. 


Senator Weeks 
(Rep.), Mass.; Treasurer, Republican Noa- 
tional Committee, 

answers: 

My answer is “No.” Naturally, war con- 
ditions, by their very nature, impose limi- 
tations on the 1944 campaign—which 
limitations become both necessary and de- 
sirable. There is, however, in my judgment, 
no occasion for agreement on the matter 
between the two major parties. 

Politics and elections are a basic part of 
our lives in the U.S. and subject, of course, 
to the amenities which should be observed 
while we are at war. There is every reason 
to believe that orderly and healthy cam- 
paign conditions will really clear the air 


Isaac R. Brown, Jr. 
Wilmington, Del.; Republican State Chair- 
man, 
answers: 
You pose an impractical question. The 
parties might well agree to prosecute the 
war to a successful conclusion, but they 
will never agree on the conduct of ths 
year’s campaign unless the proposed lim- 
tations are made specific. 


(by telegraph) 
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Composite picture, showing United Drug plants in U. S., 


CROCKER-WHEELER 
for UNITED DRUG 


United Drug ... the world’s largest manufacturers 
and distributors of drug store products... use hun- 
dreds of Crocker-Wheeler motors and generators, for 
many different kinds of jobs. 

And so do scores of other leading concerns. For 
Crocker-Wheeler motors and generators have stood 
the acid test of time. They have had an unequalled 
reputation in industry, for durability and trouble- 
free operation for over 50 years. 


Now ... when your post-war plans are being 
formulated ... is the time when the C-W field engi- 
neer can help the most. A meeting involves no cost 
or obligation. 


When more than just power is required, 
the general purpose, direct current motor 
is in general use. Speed adjustment for 
optimum produc- 
tiom ... CONn- 
trolled accelera- 
tion and deceler- 
ation... rapid, 
3 drastic and wide 
speed changes. 
All these are pos- 
sible at minimum 
expense, with the 
general purpose 
DC motor, 
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MEANING OF NEW DRAFT RULES 


Age as the Main Consideration 


Tightening of occupational 
deferments for young men, 
Few calls for 30-38 group 


Once again, the rules for inducting men 
into the armed services have been changed. 
From now on, age is to be stressed more 
than at any time in the past in choosing 
men for military duty. Occupation. still 
is to be a consideration, but largely as a 
threat to into essential 
jobs. Dependency will be less of a factor 
than it once was. 


force older men 


As a result of these changes, here is 
what men of various age groups, except 
those employed on farms, can expect in 
the next few months: 

Ages 18 through 25. If you are in this 
group and are physically fit, there is only 
a bare chance that you will escape induc- 
tion. Rules for deferment are so strict that 
only irreplaceable men in the most vital 
war work can expect to qualify. You can 
file with your local draft board a Selective 
Service Form 42-A (Special) , if you wish 
to try 
will not be honored unless they bear in- 
dorsement of State Directors of Selective 


for deferment, but such requests 


Service. Local boards are permitted to de- , 


fer without such indorsement certain mem- 
bers of the merchant marine and the Army 
Transportation 
crews of ships operated by the Coast and 


Corps and members of 
Geodetic Survey. 

The Army now wants only these younger 
men. Selective Service officials believe there 
are enough men of this group, plus the 17- 
year-olds becoming 18, to fill draft calls 
for several months. Only those in highly 
important jobs who cannot be replaced can 
expect deferment, unless they are physical- 
ly unfit. That goes for fathers as well as 
non-fathers. 

Ages 26 through 29. If you are in this 
age group, you have a better chance for 
deferment than the 
The armed services do 


under 26 have. 
want you as 
long as the younger men hold out, but they 
may take you unless you are in an essential 
job. This means that you must be “neces- 
sary to and regularly engaged in” 


men 
not 


an ac- 
tivity in war production or im support of 
the national health, safety or interest. 

If you are in essential work and have an 
occupational deferment, you can expect to 
have that deferment continued until the 
supply of men under 26 is exhausted. There 
may be some exceptions made by local 


40 
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GENERAL HERSHEY & MAN-POWER BARREL 


- - - new figures, new 


boards, since these boards have authority 
to determine what is and is not essential 
their but it is a 
policy that generally will be followed. 


work in communities, 


If you are in 1-A and are engaged in 
draft 


pected to review your case with a view to 


essential work, your board is ex- 
possible reclassification. However, if you 
have a claim for occupational deferment, 
you are not expected to wait for the board 
to act, but to have your employer file a 
42 or 42-A (Special) and take the 
initiative in requesting deferment. It is not 
too late for 1-A men of this age who are 
not in essential work to shift to such work. 

Fathers in this group will be given pref- 


Form 


erence over non-fathers in occupational 
deferments when all other factors are equal. 

As a general rule, men in the 26-through- 
29 group who are in essential jobs will not 
be inducted for several months. 

Ages 30 through 37. Men in this group 
are entitled to more liberal deferment con- 
sideration than those in the 26-to-29 age 
bracket. You are eligible for deferment 
here if you are working in an essential war 
or civilian activity regardless of whether 
or not you are a necessary man in that in- 
dustry. That is an important difference 


hopes, new problems 


from the rule covering the 26-through-29- 
year group, where a man, to be eligible for 
deferment, must be necessary to the activ- 
ity in which he is engaged. In other words, 
an elevator operator in an essential indus- 
try, who might be replaceable by a girl, 
might expect classification in 2-A if aged 30 
or over, but not if under age 30 even if in 
an essential industry. 

Boards are instructed to review classi- 
fication of all 1-A men in the 30-through- 
37 group. Those found eligible for occupa- 
tional deferments will be reclassified 2-A 
or 2-B. But you should not wait for your 
board to reopen your Case. You or your 
employer should make your own defer- 
ment request on Form 42-B. 

Here, as in the 26-through-29-year 
group, men in nonessential jobs will be 
subject to induction, regardless of family 
status. A shift to essential work still may 
be possible before your number is called, 
in which case you may be able to obtain 
occupational deferment. 

It now begins to look as though few men 
holding essential jobs in the 30-through-37 
group will be called. The Army and Navy 
prefer not to have them, and draft boards 
are requested to drain their supply of 
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That’s important now, buf will be 
even more important when peace 
comes. Then you will want the man- 


| oe 


hours in your office to produce more 
work in less time. You'll demand 
accurate and complete information 

at your finger tips. That’s where 
Cardineer comes in. It is compact, 
portable and holds 6,000 cards for 
quick posting or instant reference. It 

cuts the time-of-work by 40% and 

is adjustable to any office needs. 


comes in four models and is in use by 
both big and little concerns in scores 
of industries for production, cost, 
inventory, sales and many other 
categories of active records. 


Order now—ready for immediate delivery 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED 
Canton 2, Ohio 


ASK FOR YOURS 
Booklets in time-money sav 
ing ore free as follows 
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f ARMED FORCES “Systems to Fit the Routine’ 

eer CARDINEER TRA-DEX FLEX-SITE 
KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS Rotary Files Vertical Visible Files Visible Book 
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IN 1832 the British Gov- 
ernment, seeing the need 
for a mechanical calculator, 
subsidized Chas. Babbage in 
an attempt to build a “com- 
puting engine.” 
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Among modern calculators 


Marchant sets new standards of 


speed and accuracy with 


| POINTS OF 


SUPERIORITY 





ONE-HAND 
KEYBOARD CONTROL 


On less modern calculators you'll 
find widely-separated control 
groupings which require lengthy 
hand and finger travel. Often 
two hands must be used. 


On Marchant, all the control keys 
are compactly and conveniently 
located under the finger-tips of 
one hand,.. for either right or 
left hand operation. 
Unchallenged Ease of Operation 
... With MARCHANT 


weliveries according 
\ to WPB schedule 
\ 














GIENT-SPEEO ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 





Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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younger men first. However, the need for 
these older men rests upon the future 
course of the war. 

Ages 38 through 44, There is to be no 
change in the status of these men at this 
time. They are not now acceptable for 
military service, 

Draft calls. Older men in nonessential 
jobs will be called according to their draft 
numbers, and some will be called before 
younger men with higher numbers. There 
now are about 2,000,000 men in Class 1-A, 
and the Director of Selective Service, Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, believes that calls 
for the year can be met from this group, 
from the youths becoming 18 and from 
older men who refuse to take essential jobs. 
The armed services needed 1,385,000 be- 
tween April, 1944, and Jan. 1, 1945, to 
meet their goals, and General Hershey ex 
pects calls to run around 100,000 to 140, 
000 a month for the remainder of the year. 
Monthly calls were running as high as 250,- 
000 earlier in the year. : 

Essential activities. The responsibility 
of determining whether draft registrants 
are engaged in essential activity rests with 
local draft boards. The boards are guided 
by a list of 35 essential activities issued by 
the War Manpower Commission and by 
lists of locally needed activities also pre- 
pared by WMC. However, the boards may 
go beyond this list in granting deferments 
if they determine that activities in their 
communities that are not on the lists are 
in support of the national health, safety 
and interest. This gives them wide leeway. 

Volunteers. It still is possible for men in 
any age group up to 38 to volunteer for 
induction. Boards are expected to take 
them when they so volunteer. 

Those are the rules that apply to men in 
essential war and civilian activity who are 
not on farms. Agricultural workers are ex- 
empted by law from the draft if they are 
producing a certain number of food units. 
Their status now is this: 

Farmers. State Selective Service direc- 
tors are expecting local boards to induct 
many farm workers who up to now have 
received occupational deferments, but who 
are producing food in small quantities. The 
farms have kept many men under 26. If a 
substantial number of these are reclassified 
for induction, the men of 26 through 29 
may receive an even longer stay of induc- 
tion than now is expected. Under the new 
rules, men aged 26 through 37 who leave 
farms without permission of their draft 
boards are subject to induction. 

Foremen’s unions. Employers can 
look for increased organizing activity by 
foremen’s unions until such a time as the 
organizing rights of supervisory employes 
are subjected to further limitation by Con- 
gress or by Government agencies. 

A recent action by the National Labor 
Relations Board has provided a stimulant 
to foremen’s organizations, despite a pre- 
vious decision by NLRB that unions of 


42 


supervisors did not constitute appropriate 
collective-bargaining units under the La- 
bor Relations Act. 

As matters now stand: 

NLRB that foremen may join 
their own independent unions, and, if em. 
ployérs discriminate against them for 
union activity, they may invoke protection 


rules 


of the Labor Relations Act. The Board’ 


holds, however, that, in order to receive 
this protection, foremen must not af- 
filiate with unions of workers they super- 
vise. A Board majority sees nothing con- 
tradictory between this decision and the 
decision holding that supervisors could not 
form bargaining units, but the question 
has been raised as to how effective a union 
can be if it cannot bargain. 

There is nothing to prevent employers 
from voluntarily agreeing to bargain with 
foremen, but, unless NLRB reverses itself. 
the Government will not force them to 
bargain. The unions, however, will strive 
to get as many such voluntary agreements 
as they can. One such agreement was 
signed last week by the Ford Motor Co. to 
avert a threatened strike of several thou- 
sand foremen. 


Montgomery Ward. When the Gov- 
ernment returned the properties of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., it by no means ended 
its long dispute with the Chicago mail. 
order firm. Other rounds are coming up. 

Only one issue in the current dispute 
has been settled. That is the issue over 
whether the CIO union involved repre- 
sented a majority of Ward workers. An 
election that it did represent a 
majority. Two principal issues remain un- 
settled 
lated his legal authority in seizing the prop- 


showed 
One is whether the President vio- 


erties Congress,through two investigations, 
will try to decide that issue. The other un- 
decided whether Ward’s can be 
compelled to accept a union contract call- 
ing for maintenance of union membership. 

No solution to ‘this last issue is in sight. 


issue is 


Here is what can be expected: The com- 


pany will continue to insist that it will 
not sign a contract containing such a 


clause. Negotiations with the union will 
break the War Labor Board 
probably will order Ward’s to accept main- 
tenance of membership. Ward’s probably 
will refuse, as it did in the controversy 


down and 


that preceded seizure of the properties, 
and the case again will go to the President. 
The same old issue of the President’s au- 
thority to seize property such as Ward’s 
then will have to be met again. How it is 
handled may be based on the outcome of 
ithe two congressional investigations. 

Meanwhile, other disputes 
Ward companies are hanging fire. Some 
are in the courts. Another, involving the 
Hummer Manufacturing Co., a Ward sub- 
sidiary that makes aircraft parts, has been 
referred to President Roosevelt. This com- 
pany also refused to comply with a War 
Labor Board order. 
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" \§queeze on Gold 
On S sd 
« |In SUpporting 
ve 
* . 
af. F 
* |War Financing POINTS TO 
n- 
he The requirement that this country’s cur- CONSIDER IF 
ot rncy and bank deposits must be supported 
on by gold is raising a question about the ade- 
on | qacy of the nation’s gold supply. YOUR PLANS 
Before the war, the United States ap- 
ers | pared to have gold far in excess of any INCLUDE 
ith | actual needs. Now, there is concern in some 
elf, | quarters about the ability of the present A 
to | gold reserve to perform the financial tasks CALI FORNI 
ive thead. Under Secretary of the Treasury ERE CIE TR SE TET 
nts Daniel W. Bell has advised the House | 
vas | Ways and Means Committee that some- 
‘to | thing may have to be done about the prob- | Q % 
oU- gam the mest iow sects, 2 | SRS Se eerrere \ WEG a anne = 
Reason for the concern is found in these 
levelopments: 
ov- Gold withdrawals. The gold reserve has 
“sh Ii, like many business, industrial, and bank- 
acl ‘ . ‘ 
a ing executives, your present and post-war 
up. thinking takes into account the rich market of 
— California, consider this: 
yre- In more than 300 cities and towns of this 
A . ‘ 
a State Bank of America has complete banking 
un. offices serving the surrounding areas. This 
- California-wide bank affords you an intimate, 
‘Op- . . 
on. on-the-spot representation which one corpora- 
- tion executive recently described as “unique 
al and invaluable”. 
4 We think, after you have all the facts, that 
ght. . . . . ° ° 
ak. you might agree with him. Your inquiry is 
will invited. 
-. 
will 
yard 
ain- —Harris & Ewing 
ably DANIEL W. BELL CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 
ers) A gold-plated problem DEPOSITS . « » 3,498,153,209.87 
ties, RESOURCES . . 3,697,912,674.78 
lent. J dropped from $22,700,000,000, in 1941, to (As of December 31, 1943) 





au- J $19,400,000,000, and is dropping at the 
urd’s J rate of $1,000,000,000 a year. This results 
it is J from the fact that imports are being pur- 
e of f chased with gold, instead of with goods. 
Currency and deposits. Meanwhile, 


California’s statewide bank 


ving | bank deposits and currency have been in- Dr A ° 
ome creasing. In the last three years, they have pp4| sat kk af it | Tt wet 
the J jumped from $79,000,000,000 to $194,000,- bret sad 

sub- J 000,000, thus requiring more gold to back NATIONAL SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
been J them. The increase in deposits and cur- 
com- § tency results from the fact that the Treas- 
War § try has been borrowing staggering amounts 
from banks to finance the war. 

Banks that are members of the Federal 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California,..San Francisco - Los Angeles 











Outfitting another 


exploration into emptiness 





DPI glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 


HAVE You explored the 
world of high-vacuum and its 
possibilities for your business? 

Many a corporation has 
found that processing in high- 
vacuum is both useful and 
profitable. And many of these 
organizations turn to DPI for 
efficient, dependable high- 
vacuum equipment. 

It may seem odd that DPI, 
known in the foods and phar- 
maceuticals fields as a lead- 
ing supplier of vitamin A and 


vitamin E concentrates, is 


equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 


also a leading supplier of 
high-vacuum equipment — 


‘pumps, gauges, oil, and the 


like—to industry. 

But remember this: our 
vitamin concentrates are su- 
perior because they are dis- 
tilled in high-vacuum. We 
use our own high-vacuum 
equipment, most of it orig- 
inated and developed in our 
own laboratories. And we 
are our own severest critic. 

We are eager to be of serv- 
ice to you. 


DP 











Distillation Products, Inc. 
Pronecring Wigh-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Meadqguarters for Ol- Soluble- Vitamins 
and High Vacuum Eguipement™ 


Reserve System are required to keep 
posits in Federal Reserve Banks to supp 
their own deposits. On the average, resery; 
requirements are 14 per cent of commer. 
cial banking deposits. Member deposits, 
in turn, must be supported by the Federal] 
Reserve with 35 per cent gold. Also, Fed- 
eral Reserve notes, the common currency 
require 40 per cent gold backing. 

Declining reserves. The question thus is 
raised whether the present gold reserve. 
under present conditions, can continue to 
support the nation’s finances for very long. 
Fear has been expressed that banks will 
not be able to absorb any more Govern- 
ment bonds after 18 months or two years, 
The gold reserve already has dropped from 
90.8 per cent of Federal Reserve deposits 
and currency, in 1941, to 60 per cent, and 
it continues to decline. 

Closer analysis however, indicates that 
the banking system can weather the next 
24 months without undue strain. 

Federal Reserve position. At the present 
rate of withdrawals, the gold reserve can 
be expected to drop to $17,700,000,000 in 
the next two years. Currency is increasing 
by $5,000,000,000 a year and in two years 
may reach $27,400,000,000. This volume of 
currency would demand a gold backing 
of approximately $10,900,000,000. That 
would leave $6,800,000,000 in gold to sup- 
port bank deposits. 

The question is whether $6,800,000,000 
in gold is a broad enough base for Treasury 
requirements over the next two years. That 
amount of gold, as a 35 per cent base, can 
support Federal Reserve Bank deposits of 
$19,.400,000,000. These deposits, in turn, 
can become another 14 per cent base for 
expansion of commercial bank deposits. 

However, commercial banks probably 
cannot count on more than $17,000,000, 
000 of these deposits, since foreigners and 
the government also keep accounts with the 
Federal Reserve. Also, some $11,000,000, 
000 already is required to support existing 
bank deposits. That leaves $6,000,000,000 
for new expansion, giving the Federal Re- 
serve System leeway to support $43,000, 
000,000 of new commercial deposits. 

Treasury requirements. If the European 
war ends this year, Treasury borrowing 
is not expected to exceed $70,000,000,000 
in the next two years. And, if future war 
loan drives are as successful as past ones, 
Treasury requirements from banks are not 
likely to exceed $25,000,000,000 in that 
time. Thus, banks seem to be in a position 
to finance almost twice the volume of 
Government bonds that they will be asked 
to take. 

Postwar. After the war, however, if indi- 
viduals and corporations begin to cash 
bonds in large volume, the banks may be 
strained. In that event, the Federal Re- 
serve may be forced to lower bank reserve 
requirements, to issue bank notes requir- 
ing no gold backing, or to use the Treas- 


ury’s $1,800,000,000 gold _ stabilization 
fund. 
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IT’S a day coach. Looxs pretty nice, doesn’t it? And 

it is nice! Light, bright, roomy and comfortably 
air-conditioned. Smooth riding at high speeds with 
pillow-soft seats that fairly invite you to sink down 
and relax—wide windows that provide a sweeping 
view of the scenic landscape—and dozens of 
important little travel conveniences. * Where will you 
find such coaches as this? Many of them were built 
before the war began and are now in use. 
Hundreds more had been planned but never 


built— you know the reason why. « We haven't 








been able to use scarce materials and man power to 
build trains as we'd like to have them. There’s a war 
to win and we’re doing our level best to meet the 
nation’s wartime transportation needs. * But we offer 
this little glimpse of the future because we want you 
to know, when you ride on our trains today, that 
railroads are looking ahead, planning for better trains 


for tomorrow. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


ERICAN RAILROADS 


“ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 











Terrific Power 
Under Smooth Control 


The same tremendous waterpower that destroys breakwaters 
and carves great gullies in fertile farms is harnessed effectively by 
Clayton Feather-Touch Valves to perform useful work. Clayton en- 
gineers have developed a new method of using line pressure so 
that the liquid controls its own flow and level. Thousands of once 
difficult flow problems are solved simply and effectively —by the 
smooth, positive action of Clayton Hydraulic Valves. 


Now Clayton Valves automatically maintain liquid levels in 
tanks or sumps, provide sensitive, automatic control of pressure, 
without line hammer, shocks or leaks — handle several valves with 
a single remote control—and serve in many other industrial 
applications. 


For complete information on the unique features of Clayton 
Feather-Touch Valves and their applications to countless industrial 
and municipal requirements, write for Bulletin No. 5. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces include: Flash Type 
Steam Generators — Hydraulic Dynamometers — Kerrick Kleaners and 
Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds — Boring Bar Holders and Boring Bars. 


él ont 
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ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING co. CALIFORNIA 








Initer-Yimertaa Mealy 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


U.S. Investment 


In Hemisphere 
As Joint Effort 


Americans are thinking of postwar Latin 
America in terms of golden opportunity. 
They are planning for a huge expansion of 
exports and of investments. Yet suddenly 
they are being told that investment in 
Latin-American business is going to be no 
royal road to wealth. They hear that in- 
terest rates will be low and American con- 
trol of such investments strictly limited. 
They are wondering whether the countries 
to the south have become economically na- 
tionalistic. 

Economic aid. Valemtim Bouzas, chair- 
man of the Brazilian delegation to the 
current Conference of Inter-American De- 
velopment Commissions in New York, 
emphasized this new outlook toward in- 
vestments at the opening session of the 
conference. As he put it: 

“The Latin-American economy needs a 
transfusion of capital, but in new forms, 
not by financial aid, but by economic as- 
sistance. This requires from the co-operat- 
ing nation not a financial loan, but a co- 
operative credit by which the necessary 
means may be obtained for fighting the 
battle of production. Such credit should 
not be on fixed terms, at determined inter- 
est rates, and for quick returns. It should 
be fundamentally economic, with sufficient 
time allowances to enable new enterprises 
to acquire the profits to which they should 
be entitled.” 

In explanation of this outlook, Mr. Bo 
zas pointed to the increasing use of ele 
tricity—new home appliances, electrical 
furnaces in industry and other uses. Of 
hydroelectric potential of 22,000,000 horse- 
power, Brazil to date has developed but 
700,000 horsepower. Long-term credits are 
needed to develop the remainder on a pay 
ing basis, so that a market can be built up 
to absorb the increased output. This in 
itself is a long-term process. According]: 
Mr. Bouzas recommends Governmeni 
guaranteed loans at a rate not to exceed ? 
per cent. The U.S. is the logical co-oper 
ating nation in such investments because 
of its industrial development, its need for a 
strong and prosperous Hemisphere, and be- 
cause its Good Neighbor policy has built 
up the basis of understanding for such co- 
operation. 

Mexico’s chief representative at the con- 
ference, Eduardo Villasenor, Director Gen- 
eral of the Bank of Mexico, takes the same 
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of Human Contact! 


e Applied to the needs of modern war, electronics 
solves major problems of communication and intel- 
ligence. Exemplar of the gifts of this new science to 
the art of war is the portable radio communications 
unit, serving to keep headquarters in immediate 
contact with each advance echelon. 


Applied to the needs of peace, this same electronic 
device holds infinite promise for many fields of 
human activity. Ranchers, farmers, lumbermen, en- 
gineers — the men who will build the great postwar 
projects of construction and reconstruction — can 
employ the “walkie-talkie” to improve the efficiency, 
as well as to reduce the element of risk, in their 
operation. 


This new concept of human communication, permit- 
ting closer contact with reality, demonstrates but 
one of the additions electronics makes to the hearing 
and the vision of man. Understanding this, we at 
Sylvania, who work with electronics, naturally hold 
our work to one standard — the highest known. 





| eur MORE WAR BoxDs | 


© SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. braces 


program gets first co 





on all ovr product 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ec cemleadins 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES AND ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


EYES AND EARS OF THE HOME FRONT Sylvania Fluorescent Lamps and 
Equipment are helping the eyes of thousands of American workers 
speed production on the factory front. Sylvania Incandescent Lamps 
are serving and serving well the needs of the American home. 
Sylvania Radio Tubes are helping bring to the ears of America front- 
line information and morale-lifting entertainment: As always, the 


Sylvania trade-mark stands for extra performance, extra worth. 








“Hey, Mac... 


Dear Sirs :”— the letter ran —‘We’re 
sitting under some busted-up palm trees 
now, a long way from the good old U S. 
Some of the boys are thumbing over a last 
year’s copy of your very interesting maga- 
zine. We hope you can mail us new issues, 
mght away. I guess we are all pretty hot 
‘*prospects”’ for those western farms. Mostly, 
the fellows want places with streams, but we 
all think a little farm will give us a real...” 

The “‘very interesting magazine” is The 
Northwest, a little 8-page monthly, published 
by the Northern Pacific Railway. It’s not 
very fancy, as magaz es go. No jokes, no 
pin-up girls... 
farming and ranching. Page 7 is always a 


mostly just short articles on 


listing of ‘Farm and Home Opportunities”, 
describing farms and lands for sale in our 
western states. 

As we get the picture, Page 7 is one 
of the best-read features in any liter- 
ature reaching the war fronts. From 
a Fleet Post Office address comes 
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how do you 


spell opportunity?” 


proof: “‘Although I’m from New York State, 
I’m very much interested in that logged-off 
land in Washington. Please send details.” 
From the Amphibious Force Boat Pool: ‘‘It’s 
difficult to make plans, but am very much 
interested in ranches in Northern Idaho.” 
One letter closes this way: ‘‘So you see, your 
magazine may be the missionary which will 
bring. .some of Uncle Sam’s doughboys 
out West where the sun settles to sleep over 
fields of golden grain.” 

These letters seem to tell us what our men 
are fighting for. They are fighting for oppor- 
tunity. Isn’t it our duty to safeguard that 
opportunity for them? 

There is a special, unwritten Bill of 
Rights that every American carries in his 
heart. It declares his privilege to take his 
own risks, in his own way. . . to use 
his strong, skilled hands to shape life 
as he wants it. That is the essence of 
free enterprise. And free enterprise, 


now and forever, spells Opportunity. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 


view toward forcign investments. He 


that Mexico would welcome foreign capital, 


said 


but hoped her friends would see the wis- 
dom of joint effort in developing the riches 
of Mexico for the benefit of all the Ameri- 
cas. Other countries 
points of view. 

A new self-sufficiency. All this marks a 
break with the past when American firms 
obtained liberal concessions in Latin Amer- 
ica as an offset to risk of capital invest- 
ment, and to compensate for the unknown 
extent of natural resources and the lack 
of transportation to reach and market 
these resources. 

The present outlook marks the proved 
nature of Latin America as part of the 


expressed similar 


Hemisphere storehouse of 40 per cent of 
the world’s raw materials with only 10 per 
cent of the population. It reflects the grow- 
ing transport system that is tapping hither- 
to unreached frontiers and opening new 
markets at the same time. It points to a 
financial strength without precedent in 
Latin America. It means the need for U.S. 
technicians, capital and manufactures south 
of the Rio Grande no longer is so great 
that Latin America will cede control of its 
economy to achieve industrialization and 
development of new raw materials. In a 
sense, it marks a sort of nationalism based 
on a greater domestic capacity to expand, 
to train labor, to organize economic effort. 

Controlled participation. Actually, 
Hemisphere countries still openly welcome 
U.S. capital and manufactures. But they 
are determined to control such foreign 
investments in order to make outside view- 
points subservient to national needs. What 
this means is that U.S. firms will have all 
the previous opportunities and more, based 
on new activities, without the one-sided 
responsibility for the success of such in- 
dustries under different laws. U.S. effort 
is to be integrated with local interests. 

An example of such integration is Par 
air do Brasil, Pan American Airways’ na- 
tionalized affiliate in Brazil. On its board 
of directors are such leading Brazilians as 
Mr. Bouzas and Dr. Marques dos Reis, 
president of the Banco do Brasil. Obvious- 
ly, other American interests, smaller and 
less extensive in their operations, cannot 
command the services of such outstanding 
public and private officials. However, the 
pattern applies to any company seeking 
new opportunities in Latin America. 

No loss of trade. Development of new 
industries in Latin America is not expected 
to reduce the need for U.S. goods. Bra- 
zil’s new Volta Redonda steel mills will 
have an annual production of 350,000 
tons. Yet one railroad alone needs 500,- 
000 tons of steel rails because of expan- 
sion of the Brazilian economy. Other rail- 
roads need an additional 2,000,000 tons. 
All this points to U.S. participation in the 
industrialization of Latin America on a 
partnership basis, free of expropriation and 
other discriminatory steps against foreign- 
ers that have marred past relations. 
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AN EXCESS OF GOODS? 
PROBLEMS OF OVERSUPPLY 


Official Concern Over Surpluses of Food, Metals, Cotton and Wool 


Difficult task of avoiding 
decline in material prices, 
rise in manufactured items 


Official worry now is beginning to shift 
from the problem of scarcity to the prob- 
lems that arise from stocks of goods and 
materials in too great abundance. The 
worry is real and so are the problems. 

The last four years have seen American 
industry and agriculture deep in a strug- 
ele to increase the production of food, 
metals, lumber, oil and many other basic 
materials. By now, production and_pro- 
ductive capacity have been enlarged to 
such an extent that the most 


demands of war can be 


intensive 
met—handily. 
Shortages continue in only a few items, 
such as lumber, oil and synthetic rubber. 
And, even in these lines, a sudden ending 
of the war in Europe could change scarcity 
to superabundance, with all the problems 
that entails. 

fo show what has been happening and 
what is indicated for the future: 

Meats were scarce and tightly rationed 
for months. There was concern lest there 
not be enough. But suddenly the markets 
are glutted with meat, to such an extent 
that prices are under pressure and storage 
facilities are insufficient. So meats, except 
for choice beef cuts, are ration free. 

Other foods have followed a similar 
pattern. Now, rationing is confined to a 
relatively few items, mostly jams, jellies 
and specialties, even though the farming 
eason is off to a late start and crop pros 
pects correspondingly reduced. 

Steel mills have been kept busy by a 
Meanwhile, by 
bu Iding new mills and expanding old, ca- 
pacity has been increased from 83,000,000 
tons to nearly 95,000,000 tons a year. Now, 
steel is accumulating in the inventories of 
numerous manufacturers, steel that they 
do not know what to do with—a situation 


succession of new orders. 


that would have been thought impossible 
at the outset of the war. 

Aluminum was one of the scarcest and 
most critically needed of metals. Produc- 
tion has gone from 400,000,000 pounds in 
1940 to 2,400,000,000 pounds in 1943. A 
stock pile of more than 2,000,000,000 
pounds has been accumulated. Production 
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has been stopped in nearly a score of 


aluminum “pot lines.” 

Lead stocks appear to be 100,000 tons 
in excess of any estimated postwar need. 
These stocks have grown from 190,000 
tons in 1940 to about 400,000 tons now. 

Zinc stocks have increased steadily since 
1941, from 145,000 tons to 295,000 tons. 
They are, however, more closely related to 
expected postwar consumption than is lead. 

Metal scrap of all kinds is accumulat- 


a aa 
a 


Pe 
~\ 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


ing rapidly. As a result of the relatively 
there 
already is several hundred million dollars 
worth of this scrap scattered about the 
country. With the contract cancellations 


few contract cancellations to date 


expected at the end of the German war, 
the heap will grow mountainous. 

Wool always has been abundant in this 
war. Government-supported 


prices have 


held productions at a high level in this 


country, and imports have been large. The 





U. S. Steel Photo 


STEEL: 95,000,000 TONS A YEAR FROM INDUSTRY 


the impossible was achieved 
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ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS 








With amazing, almost human intelligence, the beaver locates 
and builds only where he finds an abundance of the things he must 
have for survival — where conditions are most favorable for con- 
struction of his lodge and dam. To this ‘engineer’ of the animal 
world, careful choice of location is the prime requisite. 


Today, industry's first job . . . the job of all America .. . is 
to help win this war. The second job, equally important, is to plan 
carefully now, so that the nation's*progress and economic stability 
will be assured. 


Alert executives are planning now for the changes and responsi- 
bilities that will come with Victory. Their engineers are thinking 
in terms of reconversion, expansion, new factories. In postwar 
planning, thorough investigation and careful consideration of new 
plant sites are of the utmost importance. 


Norfolk and Western territory has the elements essential to post- 
war industrial progress. This area — between the Midwest, the 
Virginias and Carolinas and between the North and the South — 
offers a variety and an abundance of raw materials, including all- 
purpose bituminous coal; a satisfactory climate, good, native labor; 
a year-round, ice-free seaport at Norfolk, Va., and proximity to 
great producing and consuming markets. Precision Transportation 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway completes the picture. 


The staff of the Norfolk and Western's Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Department at Roanoke, Va., knows this territory. It is 
equipped to aid you in postwar plant location. Write for specific 
information about the territory's resources and advantages. Your 
inquiry will be held in the strictest confidence. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


and WESTERN: 


... AU UNITED FOR VICTORY/ 


Government holds a stock pile of some 
$50,000,000 pounds, the equivalent of a 
year’s production. Foreign purchases by 
the Government have been stopped and 
some Government holdings of foreign wool 
are being sold at auction. 

Cotton. Despite increased wartime con- 
sumption, this country has an excess sup- 
ply of 10,000,000 bales, enough to keep the 
cotton textile industry running for a year, 

Now, turning to items that continue 
scarce: 

Lumber. In the two years before 1944, 
this country consumed more lumber than 
it produced. This year the situation is the 
same. Prewar surpluses are nearing ex- 
haustion. End of the war in Europe would 
reduce the drain considerably, for the 
Army uses vast quantities of lumber for 
boxing and crating war supplies. 

Copper was becoming plentiful a few 
months ago, but changes in the war pro- 
duction program have put it back in the 
scarcity class. Big-scale production of 
heavy artillery ammunition now is taking 
unforeseen quantities. 

Oil. Supply still is short. Official wor- 
ries deal not with the present situation, 
but with what may happen after the war 
as the result of increased production and 
refinery capacity. 

Rubber still is scarce, but is growing 
more plentiful as the new synthetic plants 
push on toward capacity production of 
850.000 tons a year. This is nearly twice 
as much rubber as the country consumed 
in most prewar years. At or before the end 
of the war, the plantations in Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies are expected back 
in production, indicating a rubber glut. 

Retail inventories, in warehouses and 
on store shelves, have declined rapidly. In 
value, they dropped from $7,565,000,000 
in May, 1942, to $5,699,000,000 in January, 
1944. Because prices are higher, the physi- 
cal volume of these inventories has shrunk 
even more than the dollar figures suggest. 
A substantial portion of these stocks now 
is in “victory” models or wartime sub- 
stitutes, which may prove difficult to sell 
when the war is over. The Commerce De- 
partment estimates that retailers will in- 
vest $5,000,000,000 in new stocks after 
the war. 

Army-Navy surpluses. The decline in 
retail inventories, however, could be made 
up in large part from supplies in Army and 
Navy warehouses. The armed services will 
end the war with billions of dollars’ worth 
of leftover consumer goods—everything 
from canned foods and underwear to trucks 
and hardware. Some $35,000,006 to $40, 
000,000 in consumer goods already has been 
listed as surplus, but that is just a begin- 
ning. 

On the other hand, there will be a 
searcity of civilian goods that cannot come 
quickly to market—automobiles, vacuum 





cleaners, refrigerators, washing machines, 
furniture—all the things that have not 
been made during war. The demand for 
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Glass that doesn’t burn or conduct heat... 


Glass that is springy. And as insulation... 


. is unchanged by time—doesn’t decay. 


AN UNUSUAL 


Promises of Better Living... ‘or cuss 


rypwere’s A different kind of glass in 
| the world ... 

. not the glass vou’re familiar with, 
not solid like a milk bottle or a paper 


weight... 


... but glass in the form of fibers— 
vlass that is finer than human hair. 

This unusual glass— Fiberglas*—is 
soft, pliant. Threads of Fiberglas are 
woven into fabrics having many uses. 
Or, other fibers are formed into a soft, 
wool-like mass and used as insulation 
against heat. Or, it is felted, compressed, 
and formed into pipe coverings and in- 
sulating boards. 


Always Adds Unique Extras 


Fiberglas can be used in a 
thousand places where glass 


springy. It can’t burn, rot, mildew. It 
won't pick up moisture or odors from the 
air. It resists most acids. Moths, ter- 
mites, rats. vermin won’t eat it. And it 
gives these extra advantages wherever it 
is used. 

No wonder dozens of industries are al- 
ready using 117 forms of Fiberglas . . . 
both in war and civilian goods! 

This page pictures some ways that the 
“wool” form of Fiberglas protects you, or 
medical supplies, or food for fighters, 
from heat or cold. For more information 
about Fiberglas, write for free booklet, 
*“Fiberglas, a New Basic Material.” 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario: 





was never used before ! It does 
the specific job of other ma- 
. and then adds the 
unique advantages of glass! 


terials . . 


Glass, in fiber form, has 





great tensile strength. It’s 


FiperGLas 


*T. M. Reg, U.S. Pat. O 
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Army uses domestic refrigerator for blood 
bank in evacuation hospital. Fiberglas insula- 
tion helps keep blood at correct low tempera- 
ture under extreme conditions of heat, rain, 
and knocking about . . . Fiberglas will not rot, 
mildew, or support fungus growth. 








In the postwar world, Fiberglas insulation 
will bring its extra advantages to the new 
field of frozen-food cabinets. For these units 
must keep food frozen at low cost. Fiberglas 
permits the control of temperatures efficiently 
and economically. 








Insulated food containers in this truck bring 
hot meals to troops in a forward area. Rough 
roads and rough handling shake up the con 
tainers. Yet they remain efficient, because 
Fiberglas insulation is springy—does not set 
tle under vibration. 





Manufacturers of domestic ranges have inter- 
esting developments on the way. All point to- 
ward better, more convenient and economical 
cookery. And, again, Fiberglas insulation will 
play its important part in better living. 


FIBERGLAS—A NEW BASIC MATERIAL 








Armor for the Knights of the Skies 


Breeze Aircratt Armor Plate Brings ‘Em Back Alive 
In World-Wide Theatres of Warfare 


Breeze Armor Plate for Amer- 
ica’s fighting aircraft has brought 
home many a pilot and gunner, has 
saved not only valuable equipment, 
but priceless lives as well. 

Manufactured by the Breeze 
Electric Heat Treating Process, this 
Armor is engineered in unusual 
shapes and sizes to designers’ spe- 
cial requirements. The most severe 
tests, combined with actual use, 
have proved that Breeze Aircraft 
Armor Plate is unequaled in ballis- 
tic qualities and resistance to shat- 
ter. This is due not only to the 
special Breeze process of liquid 
carburization, but also to Breeze- 
developed methods of welding — 
quality workmanship which pro- 
duces a joint as dependable as the 
Armor Plate itself. 


WA 


In quantity manufacture today, 
Aircraft Armor Plate supplements 
the well-known Breeze line of ac- 
cessories that are serving America 
on land, on the sea, and in the air. 





Wartime experience in heat-treating, 
welding and plating tomorrow will en- 
able Breeze to manufacture products of 
the highest quality for peacetime use. 
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» PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 





these items is expected to be immense and 
prices will have a tendency to rise. 

The problem. There, briefly, is a picture 
of what lies ahead. The prospect is for a 
general over-all glut of food and raw ma- 
terials and a scarcity of many products 
that these materials go into. The normal 
consequence would be a sharp drop in 
prices for food crops, cotton, wool. metals 
and other raw materials, and a steep rise 
in prices for automobiles, refrigerators and 
household equipment. 

That is the problem that officials now 
are beginning to attack. Chester Bowles. 
the Price Administrator, proposes that 
price controls be created in reverse and be 
extended into postwar until supply and 
demand again can come into balance at a 
fair price level. He is supported in this 
stand by other high officials. 

The idea would be to build “floors” un- 
der plentiful products, keep “ceilings” on 
the scarce ones. Price supports, at 90 per 
cent of “parity,” in fact, have been prom- 
ised for many agricultural products for two 
years after the war. Now the suggestion is 
that this promise should extend to other 
materials. Government would undertake to 
protect primary producers against the ef- 
fects of price decline. 

The task of supporting prices in times 
of abundance, however, has proved baffling 
in the past. Surpluses pile up, demands for 
tariffs and import quotas increase, and 
still the prices fall. Usually, as under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
price supports lead to production controls 
and production controls lead to a measure 
of regimentation—the very condition that 
U.S. agriculture and industry want to 
abandon in the postwar period. 

Such a period of adjustment under Gov- 
ernment control would not be expected to 
be popular. However, the twin evils of 
plummeting raw material prices and sky- 
rocketing manufactured goods prices might 
be even less popular. That is the dilemma 
the Government’s price and_ production 
controllers are facing. 

Shifting policies. Meanwhile, attempts 
are being made cautiously to slide the coun- 
try into the postwar period without too 
many bumps. The War Production Board 
has relaxed controls over 67 materials in 
the last few months and placed new re- 
strictions on only 27. Substantial amounts 
of material are being released to manu- 
facture parts for automobiles, refrigerators, 
washing machines and other goods. New 
civilian production is to be permitted on 
a broadening scale when the end of the 
war in Europe definitely is in sight. 

Government surplus property is not to 
be dumped, and, as much as possible, is be- 
ing sold abroad. The Government has 
stopped buying and storing huge quanti- 
ties of food, and, instead, is purchasing 
on a basis of current needs. 

These measures, however, are consid- 
ered as only halting steps toward the genu- 
ine problem that is to come. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Do not take too seriously reports that civilian industry will be allotted 
much more material, that WPB will start now to speed output for civilian use. 

There isn't anything much to it. There are changes in allocation rules of 
modest importance. A few industries, such as farm machinery, can make a few more 
things. An appearance of change in rules is given to meet political pressure. 

However, Army-Navy oppose any general restart of output in civilian durable 
goods. They are fearful that war workers would be under even greater temptation to 
shift from war industry to civilian industry. It is a labor-shortage problem. 

There is plenty of material in the country for larger civilian goods outpute 
Labor is the problem. Military concern is very real over that problem. 

So: Do not look for general easing of production controls until invasion is 
rather far advanced, before the war outcome in Europe can be foretold clearly. 











Changes to follow German war end will be sharp. There will be a sudden and 
rather severe drop in production, a sizable decline in employment, a strain on 
some prices. Effects, however, will be spotty, will vary among industries. 

It is the official estimate that war output will drop 35 per cent with the end 
to German war. Probability is that the decline will be sharper than that. It will 
be very drastic in many Army items, in heavy guns, in short-range planes, maybe 
in woolen textiles. Japanese war will be largely a Navy war. 

Further: Inventories of material from Europe will be immense. There will be 
a vast military establishment to be moved. There will be planes, guns, ships, 
ammunition in prodigious quantities. New orders may center in specialties. 

It will not be possible to avoid rather severe dislocations. It takes time 
to adjust any operation from a war to a peace basis. Yet: The dislocations to 
follow the German war will be much less severe than those after Japan's defeat. 








On a timetable basis..... If Germany is defeated by year end, 1944: 

Automobile output will be getting under way by spring or summer. 

Lid_on home building will be removed quickly, but lumber shortage, shortage 
of some other materials will slow the speed of any building boom. 

Pulpwood and paper output gradually will rise as workers are recruited. 

Textile output for civilians will increase rather sharply. 

There'll be many more tires, more gasoline, more fuel oil. 

Furniture for civilians gradually will become available. So will gadgets 
of all kinds as metals are released. Civilian output trend would be upward. 

However: Over-all gain in civilian output six months after German defeat is 
not likely to be much if any more than 5 per cent. By year end, 1945, with war 
against Japan continuing, it might be 10 to 15 per cent higher than now. 

Prospect is that the real boom in civilian industry will not come until 
1946 and 1947. That assumes an end to both wars before January, 1946. It re- 
flects the fact that all kinds of dislocations inevitably accompany any recon- 
version back to peace. It will take time to rebuild the smooth-running organiza-~= 
tion of peacetime industry, with suppliers geared to closely meshed schedules. 

But: Once reconversion is completed, outlook is for a record boom in goods 
for civilian use. That boom should be in full swing by 1947. 

U.S.-British talks on postwar policy are showing some results, are getting 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


down to cases in many fields that interest businessmen directly. 
At this stage in the various negotiations..... 
Cartels: U.S. strongly opposes any development of the cartel idea, any use 
of planning by industry to divide foreign markets, fix prices, etc. Britain 
is ready to agree that "restrictive" cartels be banned, but not cartels as such. 
Aviation: There is near agreement on issues of air rights. Argument now is 
centered on power of a world air authority. British want any authority to have 
the power to control rates, regulate subsidies, fix schedules. U.S. would con- 
fine its function to control of technical functions such as weather reports, etc. 
Money: There is agreement on policy between U.S. and British technicians. 
But: British view is that U.S. will have to be willing to adopt a chance-taking 
policy on international investment to make any money-stabilization plan stick. 
Empire preference: U.S. opposes British system of Empire preference. The 
British are using that system for trading purposes and will modify for a price. 
Rubber: U.S. holds the trump here and probably will keep enough synthetic 
capacity to serve as a club over the British-Dutch cartel on price of crude. 
We give you this whole story of postwar policy in more detail on page 13. 





In the more immediate situation..... AS tax Simplification shapes up: 

You won't be penalized for underestimating tax on 1944 income. That is if 
the latest tax bill is approved, as every sign suggests it will be. 

Also: You will not need to apply rate changes and exemption changes to 
1944 income until you are making your final return on March 15, 1945. 

Employers will withhold from worker income at present rates during 1944. 
New withholding rates and tables will apply Jan. 1, 1945. 

If your income should be no more than $3,500 if married, or $2,700 if 
Single, with no more than $100 from outside income, you will not be required to 
make a final return on 1944 income next March 15. Instead: You will file a 
withholding receipt to » furnished by your employer. Government then will com- 
pute the tax. This relict from filing a final return can be extended to incomes 
up to $5,200 by regulation, if the Bureau of Internal Revenue desires. 











Corporation taxes: Congress may put off until autumn the start of a study 
of corporation taxes to determine changes in administrative features. This task 
of revamping corporate tax administration has been put off regularly. It isa 
big job and one that can be of much importance. 

Labor draft: There is next to no interest in Congress in plans for forcing 
workers to stay in war jobs or to force workers not in war jobs to enter them. 

Price control: It still seems probable that present price control will be 
extended from 12 to 18 months without any vital change. 

Plant seizure: Mr. Roosevelt will move with somewhat more caution in the 
future when urged by the War Labor Board to seize strike-bound industries. The 
kickback from seizure of Montgomery Ward surprised the President. 














In terms of the draft outlook..... If yours is an essential industry: 

Men aged 26 through 29 probably won't be called before September, if then. 

Men aged 30 through 37 are a reasonably good employment risk for the war's 
duration. That is true unless invasion casualties exceed estimates. 

Remember: That is true only if your work is held by local draft boards to 
fit the pattern of a business that is war Supporting. If it does not come 
within that classification, then age is not the determining factor in a draft. 

For essential industry, men under age 30 still must meet a "necessary man" 
test to be eligible for deferment. Men aged 30 and over, however, may be classed 
2-A or 2=-B regardless of particular job if the industry itself is essential. 

Draft policy now can be understood more clearly than at any time in the 














past. Uncertainty remains in what draft boards will call an essential business. 
We give you a report on this situation on page 40. 
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Volume production of the munitions of war—air- 
craft, guns, tanks, engines, and a thousand other 
products—call for high precision accuracy from 
start to finish. The tool and gauge rooms are the 
starting point. Here temperature-humidity control 
is a must. Clean, filtered air, maintained at desired 
temperature levels, with excessive moisture elimi- 
nated ... makes it possible to avoid expansion or 


Temper, alure- 


High Precision Accuracy 


made posstble 
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contraction of sensitive metals, prevents rust de- 
posits. Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Units pro- 
vide indoor atmospheric conditions that increase 
production and reduce costs. Over 80 per cent of 
all temperature-humidity control requirements can 
be met with Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration units. Send for your 
copy of Chrysler Airtemp At War. It tells how. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E. W.T. 
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“The Budding Artist” 


When you want to know 


GO TO AN 
EXPERT 


It’s A PARTICULARLY good idea where 
you come to the problem of choosing 
papers. In that case, of course, the ex- 
pert would be your printer. 

See what he has to say about Rising 
Papers ... and what they can do for the 
appearance of your letter. He ought to 
know. His own reputation for fine work 
depends largely on the quality of the 
paper he uses .. . and for years we have 
furnished these same expert printers 
with fine papers for every printing pur- 
pose. 

Prices on a level with other quality 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Bond 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Rising 
Parchment (100% rag). The Rising 
Paper Company, 
Housatonic, Mass, 
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Senator Pat McCarran (Dem.), of 
Nevada, one of the Senate’s more energetic 
members, is taking the lead just now on a 
number of important issues. Senator Mc- 
Carran is deep in plans for postwar avia- 
tion and postwar monetary affairs. He is 
investigating the black market in liquors. 
And, as head of a Senate inquiry into the 
seizure of Montgomery Ward and Co., the 
Senator, by keeping the issues of that case 
before the public, may influence the politi- 
cal campaigning of the months just ahead. 
These activities call for examination, one 
at a time. 

Aviation. Senator McCarran is the 
author of a bill to give the United States 
a single consolidated international postwar 
air line. Despite considerable opposition, 
he is pushing the measure vigorously. The 


Senator’s interest in aviation goes back 


many years. He was author of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938. As chairman of 


—Harris & Ewing 


SENATOR McCARRAN 


the appropriations subcommittee for the 
Commerce Department, he oversees out- 
lays for the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Silver. Proposals for backing the pro- 
jected international stabilization fund with 
silver as well as gold and creation of a bi- 
metallic international monetary standard 
are heading Senator McCarran’s way. He 
is a leading member of the Senate silver 
bloe, which put through the Government’s 
silver purchase program. 

Liquors. Senator McCarran is demand- 
ing just now—despite the firm opposition 
of the War Production Board—that dis- 
tillers be permitted to drop the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol for a time 
and produce high-grade whiskies instead. 
This, he says, as the result of his investi- 
gation, would stamp out the production 
of inferior black-market whiskies, which 
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RONRICO 
Beat RUM Farnene 


The Rum Connoisseur contains 
over 100 tested drink and food 
recipes. Send for your Free 
copy. Ronrico Corporation, Dept. 
(K) Miami, Florida. Ronrico Rum 
86, 90 and 151 Proof. U. S. 
Representative: Import Division, 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc.,N.Y.C. 


Copyright 1944 *Trademarks 








In 
Philadelphia 


The experience gained 
through continuous asso- 
ciation with Philadelphia 
business enterprises for 
140 years is at the disposal 
of business firms con- 
sidering a Philadelphia 


banking relationship. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 

















Indians 


When the first transcontinental railroad 
tracks were under construction Indian 
raiders were a constant threat to work- 


men on the right of way. 


But descendant of these first Americans 
today make common cause with all 
{mericans. Indians are serving in the 
armed forces, buying war bonds— and 


helping to keep the war trains rolling! 


As ouR LOCOMOTIVES come whistling 
around Kintner curve east of Yuma — 
and at other points along Southern 
Pacific lines in Arizona — bands of 
husky Indian braves wave greetings 
from beside the tracks. 


To all who recall the pioneer days of 
our country’s history this is a heart- 
warming sight to see. 


Navajos, Hopis, Pimas and Apaches 
are working on our right of way—the 
railroad’s warpath. These 
patriotic Redmen came 
from the reservations and 
from scattered hogans in 
answer to our wartime 
call for extra manpower. 





Garbed in purple and 
scarlet shirts, wearing 
bright headbands, the Indians form 
America’s most colorful and unique 
section gangs. Under the brilliant Ari- 
zona desert sky they swing picks and 
tamp ballast with the grace and endur- 
ance for which the Indian is famed. 


DURING THIS WARTIME emergency 
Americans of varied backgrounds and 
skills have rallied to the railroad’s aid. 


People know the trains must run, and 
they see that we are handicapped by 
shortage of help—that we badly need 
more men and women workers. In 
many communities all along our 
15,000 miles of line Southern Pacific is 


on our Warpath 
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the main war industry... often the onl) 
local industry directly in war work. 


So throughout the West and South. 
thousands who never did railroad 
work before have come to help out in 
our offices and machine shops, in our 
stores and yards. Women have stepped 
into hundreds of S.P. jobs formerly 
handled by men. Without this fine co- 
operation from the folks along out 
lines we railroaders could hardly hope 
to carry our war load successfully. as 
we are now doing. 


From New Orleans in the deep South. 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Chicago and the Midwest... S.P. lines 
converge at West Coast harbors. To 
these “take off” points we haul a big 
share of all the troops. arms and sup- 
plies needed for Pacific offensives. 


No railroad in the nation is more stra- 
tegically situated to help win the war 
than our own. 


And in the postw at world, when eood 
railroad service will also be vital, we 
will be a stronger railroad. Stronge1 
in facilities, and able to provide better 
transportation. Stronger, too, in 
friendships gained through public un- 
derstanding of our wartime problems. 


S-P 


The friendly 
Southern Pacific 


HeEapouarteERs: San Francisco 


One of America’s railroads— 
{LL united for Victory! 








Long before Pearl Harbor we 
were training pilots for combat duty 
with the Army Air Forces. Contract 
was first awarded to our organiza- 
tion by the Army in 1941, and we 
now have an aggregate of many 
millions of flying miles. This repre- 
sents hundreds of thousands of fly- 
ing hours by our flight instructors 
—the men on whom the Army 
depends for the production of top- 
caliber combat pilots. 


Equally important with the bril- 


liant work of our flight instructors’ 


is the accurate craftsmanship of our 
skilled mechanics, for we maintain 
the hundreds of Army aircraft de- 
tailed for Primary Training at our 
schools. 


This war time experience, meas- 
ured in millions of flying miles, has 
qualified our highly specialized or- 
ganization to render vitally impor- 
tant aviation services to the post war 
development of the Southeast. 


IR SERVICE. Inc. 


Formerly GEORGIA AIR SERVICE, Inc. 


Flight Contractors to 
U. S. Army Air Forces 


Bennettsville, S. C. and Jackson, Tenn. 


Executive Orrices — ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














the Senator considers a menace to the pub- 
lic health. 

Civil rights. The Senator was quick to 
act in the Montgomery Ward case. As 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, he sent an investigator to Chicago 
at once, and, since then, as head of the 
investigating subcommittee, has subpoe- 
naed all the records on the case from the 
files of the War Labor Board, the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board, the Justice 
Department, and the Labor Department’s 
conciliation service. 

Senator McCarran says he is not con- 
cerned with the fact that a labor dispute 
was involved, or with the possible politi- 
cal consequences of his inquiry. He wants 
to learn whether the President or any of 
the agencies concerned exceeded or vio- 
lated the authority given by law. He also 
wants to know whether too much author- 
ity has been granted. He expects to call 
House 
committee appointed to investigate the 
case—but the 
already in his subcommittee’s possession. 
A preliminary study of these records al- 
ready has led him to some tentative con- 
clusions. 

The Senator finds that the War Labor 
Board issued an order directing that a con- 
tract (between Montgomery Ward and the 
union) that had expired be continued in 
force, when, says Senator McCarran, there 
is nothing in the law, even by inference, 
permitting such an order. He also believes 
the War Labor Board assumed for itself 
some of the functions given by law to 
NLRB. 

Senator McCarran’s background. Sen- 
ator McCarran long has been an oppo- 
nent of putting power in the hands of a 
few in Washington. That attitude is the 
key to his approach to the Montgomery 


no witnesses—unlike a_ parallel 


proceed with documents 


Ward case. A Democrat, but aggressively 
independent, he has fought the New Deal 
repeatedly, on such issues as the Supreme 
Court enlargement plan and Government 
reorganization and other measures in which 
he saw the question of centralized power 
as predominant. 

Approaching 68. the Senator is stocky 
and rotund, with a 
curly, silvery white hair and a round, com- 


handsome head of 
posed face. He is much given to double- 
breasted suits. Personally, he is approach- 
able, but serious and reserved. He speaks 
in a light voice, which he nevertheless uses 
effectively in debate. 

“This is a government of law,” he says, 
in speaking of the Montgomery Ward case. 
“Men have no right to take unto them- 
selves more than is authorized by law. At 
a time like this, the most extreme caution 
should who have 
power in their hands to see to it that the 
confidence of the people should not be im- 
paired. Free enterprise and the right to 
pursue same, while it may have to be cur- 
tailed in time of war, should not be dis- 
couraged, and should be the ultimate aim 
and obje-tive of the Government.” 
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MARYLAND'S AMBASSADOR OF GOOD CHEER 
COAST TO COAST 
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PREMIUM 


BEER 


PALE, DRY, BRILLIANT 
Send 10c for book of fine OLD MARYLAND RECIPES 
THE NATIONAL BREWING CO., BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 











B-B JEEBIES 


(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 

experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 

and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 

gether—to get rid of bite and burnandto create such 

unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 

after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture] 
You’ll like it. 


Country Doctor 
Pipe Mixture 





PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥- 
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.zsthe boss deserves | ™@ 
a medal for THAT” 


“He sure knew what he 
was doing when he had that 
EMERSON-ELECTRIC Exhaust Fan put in!” 


~. 


is AKE IT from an old-timer—that fan makes a whale of a 


difference! It used to get so stuffy in here the boys couldn't 
do a halfway decent job. The boss saw something had to be 
done—and that fan really cleared the air for action! He was 
plenty smart, too, because pretty soon the war came along 


and there just weren’t any more exhaust fans to be had! Believe wipers 
bad ose furr 


me, there are plenty of bosses kicking themselves right now ee 


Bomber 


because they didn’t get sufficient exhaust fans while they still 
oo Today Emerson-Electric power-oper- 
had the chance! ated gun turrets and electric motors 
for aircraft are in active service on 

After Victory, business men will again be placing their orders all battle fronts of the world, 


for Emerson-Electric Exhaust Fans to clear the air and increase 
efficiency in their stores, offices, dnd factories. 


An illustrated catalog, describing the various types and sizes 
of Emerson-Electric Exhaust Fans, is available for postwar 


planners. 


Aircraft Motor 
THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS (3), MO. 
Branches: New York * Chicago « Detroit « Los Angeles * Davenport 


EMERSON 25 ELECTRIC 
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A FLASHLIGHT 





‘Water means nothing in the life of 
RUB-R-LITE. Once the lens is in 
place, all working parts are her- 
metically sealed in a Buna S syn- 
thetic rubber case; and that’s that. 
Not a drop of water can get in. 


That’s one reason this flashlight 
is approved for use on all ships at 
sea by the U.S. Coast Guard. Other 
reasons: damage-proof, elec- 
tric- proof, switch always works! 
Immediate delivery; but entire 
production now restricted to War 
Orders. Procurement Officers 
should check with regular whole- 
sale sources; or write us direct. 





WAR-APPROVED FLASHLIGHTS IN 
RUBBER » METAL + PLASTIC 
2654 FLETCHER DRIVE - LOS ANGELES 26 


“The Veas 
and Nays” 


U.S. Pat. Off 


Epvrror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Army Training of Youths Too Brief? 

Sir:—In reply to the letter, “On Sending 
Schoolboys to Battle,” in the May 5 issue, 
I would like to submit the following: 

My 18-year-old son was inducted into 
the Army and placed in the Infantry. 
After four and one-half months of train- 
ing he was sent overseas—without a fur- 
lough—and placed in combat. Did he have 
a year’s training? No! Why? 

Why is it that in the States there are 
boys in the Infantry who have been train- 
ing for 12 to 18 months and still have not 
been sent overseas? Why were the boys 
who have had from 15 months to two 
years of training sent to England and are 
continuing to train? 

I am not the only one concerned about 
this and wanting to know the “why’s and 
wherefore’s” of such injustice to these 
youngsters. There are many others who 
have young boys in the same _ circum- 
stances. 

If there is a good reason why these 
young boys were sent into battle with only 
a few months’ training, while others stay 
here in the States, let the public, which is 
greatly concerned regarding this, be given 


“an explanation. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Mrs. Tuos. Dunn 


Trend in Cost of Electricity 

Sir:—In “The March of the News” 
(USN, May 5, 1944) you report a “rise 
in cost” of electricity. While it is true that 
expenditures for domestic electric service 
have increased, this has been due solely 
to more extended use. 

During the past five years such domestic 
use has increased from 897 to 1,069 units, 
but expenditures increased only from 
$35.88 per year to $38.91. In other words, 
the unit cost decreased from 4 cents to 
3.64 cents. If cost-of-living statistics are 
based, as I understand, on unit costs, your 
statement of increase is misleading. 

The electric power industry is justly 
proud of its record. During the five-year 
period in which its unit costs, above stated, 
decreased 9 per cent, living costs, as a 
increased approximately 20 per 
cent. In spite of the enormous increase in 
wartime demand for power, there has been 
no failure to meet all demands, in spite of 
doleful predictions from Government agen- 
cies of calamitous failure. Such is the real 
record. 


Ridgefield, Conn. 


whole, 


Lutruer R. Nasu 












SMART, QUIET, 
CONVENIENT 


In these three words lies the secret of 
the Hotel Chatham’s appeal to impor- 
| tant New York visitors. Recently en- 
| livened by new decorative treatments, 
the Chatham, with its quiet side-street 
location off Park Avenue and its wel- 
come convenience to Grand Central 
and Airlines Terminals, provides a 
pleasing and suitable background for 
your most exacting New York activities. 





Three restaurants—each keyed to a 
different mood—add to the pleasure 
a Chatham visit affords. 


Single Rooms from $5, Double Rooms from $7 
Spacious Suites from $12 


HOTEL 


CNuathume 


Frank W. Regan, Manager 
Vanderbilt Ave. at 48th St., New York 








CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 
fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 
to receive copies. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
2201 M. St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





A Pipe Tobacco that is 
Indescribably Different 





WORD-DESCRIPTION of Brindley’s 

Mixture would read like that of 

any good pipe tobacco. It wouldn’t 

tell you why so many pipe smokers 

try Brindley’s once and smoke it for- 

ever after. It is indesc ribably differ- 
ent. We think you'll like it. 

148 oz « 2 « 15¢ 


IMozm .-. 25¢ 31%zA0ozm 2 SO¢ 
Boz .. . $1.10 16 0z. . . . $2.10 


| “For Lasting Friendship” smoke 
| Bumiliys Wliwitne 
| On sale at retail tobacconists, hotels and clubs 


FABER, COE & GREGG, INC. 
Pittsburgh 


| Chicago 


NEW YORK 











CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


Supercharge your Bond Buying! 
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One of Rohr’s assignments 

is making parts for and assem 

bling installations of the superchargers that drive Libera 

tors through the stratosphere. Rohr methods save hundreds 

of man hours on this one operation * This is another 

instance of how American manufacturing is supercharged 

to drive American production far above the reach of Axis 
enemies * The teamwork of American industry, working 
together for quicker victory is exemplified by sixty-five separate 
firms which contribute their engineering and production 


skill toward the completion of this supercharger installation. 


Teamwork for Victory, staying on the job to finish the job 


... that’s ag American as Valley Forge . Porawa. 











Mashangion LI Mspans. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Russia’s Postwar Aims... Minor Air Role for Army 
In Pacific? ... British Opposition to Ousting of Franco 


Henry Wallace will not call on Stalin 
as a side trip on his journey to visit 
Chiang Kai-shek at Chungking, but 
the Vice President will cross Russian 
territory and land in Russia. Mr. Wal- 
lace is not to travel, in reverse, over 
the entire route that Wendell Willkie 
took on his globe-trotting tour. 


x *k * 


Turkey is showing revived interest in 
the idea of getting into this war before 
it ends, but it is doubtful if the Turks 
can expect to get as favorable a hear- 
ing for any claims based upon partici- 
pation as they could have had earlier. 


x * * 


Joseph Stalin has made up his mind 
on boundary questions, reparations, 
terms of occupation and many other 
issues relating to Germany’s future. He 
still insists that Russia has no territo- 
rial ambitions in Europe other than 
those already outlined, but does insist 
on friendly neighboring governments. 


x *k * 
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A blacklist of important Swedish firms 
is all drawn up ready for issuance if 
the Swedes again turn down this coun- 
try’s demand that shipments of vital 
material to Germany be cut 
sharply. Without Sweden’s war out- 
put, Germany would be in a very bad 
way. With Sweden’s bomb-proof pro- 
duction, Germany remains formidable. 


war 


x * * 
Russia’s Stalin is no more impressed 
with Gen. Charles de Gaulle than is 
President Roosevelt and is not inter- 
ested in going further than this coun- 
try in extending recognition to him as 
the representative of France. 
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U.S. is leaving vacant its top diplo- 
matic post in India as a sign that it 
does not approve of British policy in 
that part of the world. William Phil- 
lips, who is accredited as U.S. repre- 
sentative in India, is filling another 
post in London instead. 


68 


Russian representatives in some of the 
conferences on postwar money and 
economic problems have a habit of 
saying flatly that “that issue is set- 
tled” in treating the issues that are 
most bothersome to British and 
American negotiators. The point is 
that, in Russia, the Government oper- 
ates the controls that U.S.-Britain 
still hope will be exercised automati- 
cally by competition. 


ss @ < 


Mr. Roosevelt not at all im- 
pressed by the degree of finesse used 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle 
in his defense of the seizure of the 
Montgomery Ward offices. 


was 


x «* * 


Winston Churchill’s Government is 
opposed to putting pressures on Spain 
that would be drastic enough to force 
Dictator Franco from his job. 


x * * 


Gen. H. H. Arnold, of the Army Air 
Forces, is not at all pleased by the 
Navy’s idea of building a huge new 
land-based air force of its own to use 
in the war against Japan, when the 
Army Air Forces already will have 
great numbers of long-range planes 
and seasoned pilots to bomb Japan. 
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Robert Hannegan, as chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
knew what he was talking about when 
he said flatly that the President would 
be nominated for the fourth time and 
would accept the nomination. An early 
flicker of party opposition to his re- 
nomination has died out. 


x * * 


Henry Morgenthau, Treasury Secre- 
tary, did not do his plan for interna- 
tional money stabilization any good 
when he tried to dodge questions of 
Congressmen 


to determine 
whether Congress would lose direct 
authority to order dollar devaluation 
under that plan. It would, condition- 


seeking 


ally, give up that power, which would 
revert to managers of the Monetary | 
Fund, who would have to approve any 
devaluation in excess of 10 per cent. 
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The President is being asked by Mr; 
Morgenthau to call a world monetary 
conference in time to have it out of 
the way before its determinations can 
be projected automatically into the 
election campaign. If the President 
does not act soon, the project may be 
deferred until after the elections. 


x * *® 


Charles E. Wilson remains the final 
authority on basic reconversion policy 
at the War Production Board, al- 
though his rank is only that of vice 
chairman while Donald Nelson holds 
the title of chairman. 


x * * 


White House view is that political 
repercussions from the Montgomery 
Ward seizure will be relatively small 
because employers have so few votes 
compared with the workers’ votes. 


x* * 


British officials now are saying tha 
the sudden emphasis by Winsto 
Churchill and Jan Smuts on develop 
ing a strong British bloc of nations t 
the world to offset the power of U.S 
and Russia was caused by the state 
ments of the five globe-circling U. 

Senators whose remarks suggested te 
Britain that this country would take 
an isolationist stand in postwar. The 
suggestion that, if U.S. 4 
ready to join up in a general worlé 
organization, Britain would go along 


now 1s 


x *k * 


Cordell Hull is moving slowly with 
his plans for a United Nations Cou 

cil in order not to precipitate a partisa 
debate on postwar world political a 

ganization that might jeopardize th 
whole plan. U.S. postwar plans in di 

tail probably will await the outcom 
of the November election. 


THE UNITED STATES NE 











For untold centuries, the plodding water buffalo 
has been the mainstay of economy in the lives of 
millions of Chinese. Venerated and respected, 
these great slow beasts are a fundamental source 
of motive power for transportation — serving 
the functions of truck, tractor and automobile 
—to countless Chinese. 


But in tomorrow’s China ... the China which 
will emerge after Victory, the development and 
rapid expansion of commercial and personal 
transportation, may be little short of phenomenal. 


The helicopter may become a familiar sight in 
the blue China skies over landscapes both rural 
and urban. And great passenger planes and cargo 
carriers will be able to transport more men and 
merchandise more miles in minutes—than carts 
and caravans might carry in many months. 


When Tomorrow Meets Yesterday...In HINA. 


For new China now numbers among her sons 
and daughters, thousands of trained, keen-eyed 
pilots and skilled aircraft maintenance workers 
... millions of progressive, well-educated citi- 
zens whose courage, intelligence and energy can 
bring China the prosperity and position it so 
richly deserves ...a standing in World affairs as 
enduring as the ancient Chinese tradition of 
culture and courtesy. But Victory must come first. 


Right now, at McDonnell, we’re working three 
shifts a day making planes, parts, and plastics for 
the United Nations’ war effort. But after Victory, 
we hope to add our contribution to the develop- 
ment of China’s post-war aviation industry ...to 
the prosperity which can be China’s through 
a fuller realization of its own rich resources. 


MSDONNELL Axcceaft Grporation 


JMlanupacturers # PLANES: PARTS: PLASTICS « SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 
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Change to Milder Better-Tasting Chesterfields for all 


the satisfying pleasure a good cigarette can give you 


There is no mystery why more and more smokers are changing 
to Chesterfields... for the answer is both simple and to the 
point... Right Combination -World’s Best Tobaccos...there you 
have Chesterfield’s 5-Key words for more smoking pleasure. 
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Copyright 1944, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 











